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Eighteen out of 
in the evening, 


twenty stayed at home 


OFFIC] THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Feb. 8, 1921 





__ Dear Sir: The article in The Tribune, showing how many people stay at home 
nights, was very interesting. I would like to ask one more question: Are you a 
regular reader of The Daily News? Yours very truly, L. J. Boughner, The Chicago 
Daily News, Mgr. Classified Advertising. 








OUT AT NIGHT? 
PHONES SAY NO! x (Investigator’s Report.) 
MRS. CHAS. R. ABBOTT, 1025 N. Waller Ave. 
regularly and I like it. Have taken it for many years. 

MRS. EPSTEIN’S they 
like i 
MRS. FLANAGAN—Mr. 
time he has lived in the city. 
MRS. G. GEFAEL—My 
evening and has done for fifteen 
MISC if goes ~~ all take our turn in reading it. 
me 3a) Ce. ia ae a2 MRS. GUSTAVE HESS, 4232 N 
= na) 4p. macse | 3 1 ptr News for over fifteen years.” 


s4 


TRIBUNE 
— ny R. 


Have The Daily News delivered 


Test Fails to Prove Pas- 
tor’s Words. 


“ You cannot call up half the nor-es 
‘tn Chicago after 8 o'clock tonight and 
find anybody at home; they have all 
gone to the theater.” 

This statement was made by the 
Rev. E. Robb Zaring, editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, yes- 
terday im on address defore the Meth- 
odist ministers at First church. 
ot] At 9:25 last night @ reporter, naving| 3 
j¥e-| selected twenty members at random./ 5 

He began telephoning. 7 
Ment! At the residence of Charles R. ab-| 5 > @ 
€ for! hott, 1026 North Waller: street, Mr./10 sm = 
‘d Now) Abbott's mother said the family was | Moan, temperature for 24 bd 
{ at home. But there was no answer, 3. sen 5 oe AK 
" from “Columbus 3298,” the ‘phone of | Pre:ivitation to 7 p. m. trace 
jttom $50| Raymond J. Bach, 4641 North Campbell | yfsnon dan. nt 4.78 inches 
niversity | avenue. 

4 cost of After some deiay a supervisor report 

trend anu |.ed the “C” on the list—the telephone 

Ints beyond 
ts detrt 


son says have read The Daily News for a long time and 


The Daily News for seven the 
We always enjoy reading it in the evening. 

husband never fails to bring home The Daily News every 
years. There are four adults in the family and we 


Flanagan has read years, 





TEMPERATURE IN CHICAGO 
{Last 24 boars) 
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\shland Ave.—States that she “has read The Daily 








: 
as 
: (Investigator’s Report.) 

The Daily News. 

The Daily News 
Daily News ten 


MRS. 
MRS. 


MRS J. 


[RALSON Says she seldom reads 
GEORGE JOHANNSEN 
KAPISCHKE 


reads regularly. 


The 


nd teletty ao an bour 5 
tne aauhnenss at 9.15 pb 

| I’ve read for years. 
\ot Joseph 4% Carruthers, 526 North |.” There are eeven of us here and we're ; 
| Central avenue, was out of order. And | #!! home Me nae nights a week. : (Investigator’s Repc rt.) 
| prolonged ringing brought no reply| Mrs. Duncan 8. MacEwing,- 6425 i . 7 ‘ an 

| LAHS, 4929 Rice Street—l The 


LYLE (Mrs. 
night. 


News delivered every day. 


The Daily 


have Daily 


MRS. W. 
Mao. KR; FP. 


and want-ads every 


ve | from “Agnes, Delohery, 6453 Souti:| eS ee, ee eee 
gi ee ad | don’t believe the majority of Chicago 
people are out.” 
apart. | #s 
~ “Spend Most Evenings at Home. ” 
an wale eee Mrs. Albert Nagle, 4428 South Dear. | a6 
tel ee | born street “ The five of us spend most 


100 per} «youl find I'm always at home in| °f Our evenings at home.” 
! 


Bh sere at ohenay MacEwing’s daughter)—I read and enjoy News 


This made the score 2 to 1 in tavor| 
(Investigator’s Report.) 


P, | 
+ $100 the evenings,” sald Mrs, Jennie Ep-| *C*!stopher O'Leary, 1122 Blue Tha To ; 
feacue | stein, 342 Seat Fifty-stxth street. | Tatand avenue (a daughter speaking) Phe News for the 


Protective | “That's one mustake that minister 
state wise} 


t gouxer, of 
Qnization an 


have been a constant reader of Daily past 


MRS. A. NAGLE—I 
twenty years. 
MRS. O’LEARY’S daughter 


MRS. PATTON=>I never get 


And 

“Both of js and the two boys arc | Made.” | 
jhome because we think home's the| Mrs. Iraac D. Patton. 6446 Normal 
| best place,” sald Mrs. A. I. Flanagan, | *Venue: “ Five of us were asleep when 
| 2445 North Sawyer avenue the phone rang.” 

So then the score was 3 to 2 in favor |“ Mrs. Thomas Quinn, 1637 North Ked: | 


read The News regularly. 


News. 


states they Daily 


The Daily 


Neger. said | 
‘al cities | of the stay at homes. | 
And the answers thenceforth came | but 
rapidly, something like this: 
Gustave A. Gefael, 3133 Edgewood 
“I'm at home with the boy, 
land my wife and daughter are out |” ¥ 
eI visiting.” 
ra| Gustave C. Hess, 4232 North Ash 
er-| land avenue: 
me) the evening at home. 
cong.” 


forming 


1 wish you suc- | ave 


Daughter at Theater. 
Isaac M 
avenue 


il 
Trip 
at of the | 
« National 
aa, Cal. to 


Mrs. 
plain 


the theater.” 


Mra. Georgo C. Johannsen, 4640) 


| Vale avenue: 


Dominick 
street 
| Mrs. Robert W. Carr, 632 Cary ptace 
| 


Arthur if. Sanborn, 
mie avenue 
“My wife and I spent | r 


We were out for a while 
we're home now.” 
Raffetto. 1455 
All six at home.” 


Melrose 


e enjoy staying at horse.” 

731 North Lara 
Home all evening.” 
rank J. Thurston, 1416 Granville 
mur 


completed the twenty. 


friend, but my Gaughter has gone to| said he eu 


"What I tm east,” 


tesla id large number.” 
ter, wasn, ro. | North Artesian avenue All five ot | are = 


buguergue {° ys ure here", 
fre ™m « Ae Mrs 
rarted alatreet: “Moth of us are here.” } 
e | This was the haif way mark. Ten | 
of the | numbers—pot counting the one out of 
r—had Leen called and the score |" 
h 1 was § to 2 against the minister. tut | |") 
u had been determined that it wus |, 
| necessary to coll twenty homes te} 


Joreyph Kapiachke, 2941 Quinn| Nonalcoholic Wine ¢ 
Be ‘Served/in Syna, 


i. 
ky Rodbiniea) association | 
yrMy thet Geaceferth in 


be Cla 
hel 
tc 
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“We and the children are 
home nearly every night.” 


| working 
fiet it ah 
| Dluded. 
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The teas 
crusbed ai 


were fo 
| fopt 
| acene. 
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The | 


|, The 


been taking and reading The Daily News for years. 


MRS. THOS. QUINN—Have 
(Investigator’s Report 

DOMINICK RAFETTO, 1455 Melrose Street—The 
American, but often took The Daily News and have 
MRS. A. W. ROBB (not Mrs. W. 
MRS. ARTHUR H. SANBORN buy 


stand. 


son stated they took the Evening 
far back he could remember. 


Carr), 225 ¢ Street—Yes. 


The Daily News every night at the 


as 


ass 


Robert 
We 


news 


(Investigator’s Report.) 
Mr. The 


THURSTON Thurston buys Daily News to read on the train 


We all enjoy it. 


\GNES M. 


coming home. 


Q fifteen out of eighteen were reading 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 





All of which happily illustrates 
standing claim that “‘seven out of 
sons in Chicago read The Daily Ne 

No matter what group of people 
will be the same—seven out of 
read- English read The Daily 
dred names in the telephone 
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NEW ENGLAND 








That is through his newspaper 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 


"“Ratichors Ba. .6.ccccveres (E) 5,053 .025 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 380,680 .55 
*Boston American ......... (E) 266,006 .50 
*Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 295,618 .40 
oo er (S) 310,015 .45 
PN TE ccs pacdeden (M) 408,789 .60 
OR 5b 56.40» seabed (S) 432,949 .55 
Boston Transcript ......... (E) 37,012 .20 
Fall River Herald......... (E) 11,035 .035 
“Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 9,685 .05 
*Haverhill Gazette ......... (E) 14,983 .055+ 
TS Pee (E) 16,165 .06 


*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 17,206 .05 
Lowell Courier-Citizen .. (M&E) 17,044 .045 
*New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 27,827 .07 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,953 .07 
TG SHOWS onc sdceccsrase (E) 19,818 .09 
| Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
| (M&E) 72,922 .24 


*Worcester Telegram ...;.. (S) 42,900 .18 


Bangor Daily Commercial... (E) 14,858 .0475+ 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 
*Portland Daily Press ..(M&S) 14,358 .04 


Portland Express ......... (E) 24,740 .10 
| Portland Telegram ........ (S) 22,855 .10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,083 
| Keene Sentinel ........... (E) 3,222 .03 


} *Manchester Union-Leader(M&E) 26,554 .08+ 
| Portsmouth Times ........ (E) 4,027 .02 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
Newport Daily News ....... (E) 6,129 .03357 


*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 23,404 .06 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
CED iodide eenavsee on (E) 2,130 .021429 
“Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 59,108 .135 
| *Providence Journal ....... (M) 31,374 .08 
*Providence Journal ....... (S) 51,737 .12 
} Providence Tribune ....... (E) 23,798 .10 
we eee (E) 4,486 .025 
*Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 13,315 .04 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


... &.. Peevrrerrerr. (E) 7,035 .025 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 2,825 .03 
Burlington Daily News ....(E) 7,242 .04 

*Burlington Free Press..... (M) 10,874 .05 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 

ES ee ee (E) 2,920 .0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
“Bridgeport Post-Telegram(E&M) 47,434 .145 


"Bridgeport Pest .......5..5 (S) 21,264 .085 
*Hartford Courant ......... (D) 29,856 .08 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 43,511 .10 
eo, ee (E) 42,537 .14 

} New Haven Register.... . (E&S) 30,803 .09 

| *New London Day......... (E) 10,853 .06 

| Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 10,755 .07 

} *Norwalk Hour ............ (E) 4,101 .025 

| “Stamford Advocate ....... (E) 7,839 .0375 

| “Waterbury Republican ....(M) 11,155 .05 

| “Waterbury Republican..... (S) 12,272 .05 

| 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statements, April 1, 1921. 
§Publishers’ Statement. 
+Rate on 3,000 lines. 








| There is only one way to get to a New Englander. 


-02928 
-06 


021429 








The New England market has a 
stupendous ageregate buying 
power. The families are spending 
millions of dollars to-day. They 


will spend millions more to- 
morrow. 


What are you doing to capture 
this market? Concentrate your 
efforts in the most effective and 
yet economical way by advertising 
in this list of daily New England 
newspapers. 


The result getting power of these 
dailies has been proven time and 
time again. These papers are at 
your service to assist you to open 
up the local market for your 
merchandise. Use the dailies in- 
tensively and you will get your 
soods called for by name all over 


NEW ENGLAND 














New York Evening Post 
New York American 
Brooklyn Eagle 

Boston Transcript 
Boston American 
Chicago Daily News 
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& Publisher for 


August 13, 


1921 











The Public Ledéer has its 
own Radio, daily receiving 


its foreign news service 


These dispatches thus snatched from the air above 
The Public Ledger building are distributed broadcast 
by the Ledger Syndicate’s leased wire circuits now 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 


Minneapolis to San Antonio. 


These circuits are now 


supplying Public Ledger news to the following 


newspapers: 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Star 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Los Angeles Express 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Washington Post 
Seattle Times 
Milwaukee Journal 
Des Moines Register 
Newark Evening News 
Dallas Times-Herald 
Rochester Herald 


PUBLIC 


Syracuse Herald 
Richmond News-Leader 
Houston Post 

Little Rock Democrat 
San Antonio Express 
Tacoma Ledger 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
El Paso Herald 
Wheeling Telegraph 
Dayton Herald-Journal 
Beaumont Journal 
Akron Times 

Portland (Me.) Express 
Roanoke Times 

Austin American 
Johnstown Ledger 


Savannah Morning News 


Cedar Rapids Republican 





PHILADELPHIA 


South Bend Tribune 
Greensboro Daily News 
Lewiston Journal 

Everett Herald 

Asheville Citizen 

Green Bay Press-Gazette 
Berkeley Daily Gazette 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail 
Elgin Courier 

Winston-Salem Sentinel 

Adrian Telegram 

Appleton Post-Crescent 
Montreal Star 

Vancouver Province 

Waco News Tribune 

Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star 
Saskatoon Star 

Tokyo Japan Advertiser 


1 oF 4 s be vanes : if me . >> 
Ee ak 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Selling Electrical Supplies and Devices 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The City of Homes” and “The World’s Workshop” (as Philadelphia is popularly 


known) is the Third Largest Market in America for 


Electric Machinery 
Electric Light Fixtures 
Electric Sweeping Devices 
Electric Washing Machines 


Electric Cooking Appliances 
Electric Refrigerating Outfits 
Electric Automobiles 
Electric Medical Devices 


390,000 separate dwellings, 16,000 stores, and 8,000 manufacturing plants within its 
city limits are constantly buying equipment of this kind. 


Have you noticed how many electric device concerns have chosen 
The Philadelphia Bulletin for their advertising, particularly Saturdays? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for July: 
485,275 copies per day 











“Th 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin” 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 


he circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday news- 
paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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OPEN THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE DOORS 


Foreign Editors and Journalists Join with Americans in Urging Sessions Open to Press to Prevent 
Misunderstanding, Suspicion and Jealousy Among Peoples Represented 


OURNALISTS _ representative of 
many parts of the world have ex- 
pressed their approval of and pledged 
their support to Epitor & PuBLISHER’S 
stand for open sessions at the forth- 
coming International Disarmament Con- 
ference which has been called by Presi- 
dent Harding m Washington, probably 
on November 11, and for the proposed 
preliminary conference of newspaper 
men to discuss topics relating to inter- 
national newspaper practice, as outlined 
editorially July 30. 

The fast spreading demand for open 
sessions was brought officially to the 
attention of the U. S. Senate on August 
10 by Senator Johnson of California, 
who declared: “The first test of the 
success of the conference will come on 
the question of open sessions.” 

Probably the significant feature of the 
development to date is the endorsement 
by the editors and correspondents of 
foreign language newspapers. These 
journalists are suspicious of congresses 
and conferences that are unwilling to let 
the public know what goes on behind 
closed doors when great questions are 
being discussed and important action in- 
volving the peace of the world is to be 
taken. They argue that in a confer- 
ence of this kind where so much is at 
stake the only way to avoid misunder- 
standing, jealousy and intrigue is by 
allowing the public, as represented by its 
accredited journalists, to attend its ses- 
sions. 

Out of the many who have expressed 
their upon the subject only a 
few have raised objections to the open 
session plan. Of these Arthur W. Dun”, 
Washington correspondent of the Ameri 
can Press Association. presents argu- 
ments to the effect that it will make lit- 
tle difference whether the 
the disarmament conference are ecpen 
or closed, as the most important actions 
to he taken by that body will be deter- 
mined either in executive session or by 
the leaders of the Conference in 
deliberation. 
asserts, know 


views 


sessit ms of 


secr°t 
Experienced renorters, he 
that the agenda of na 
tional conventions is determined not by 
the delegates in open sessions but by a 
few bosses in advance of public ection. 
It is the business of the newspaper men 
to get in touch with these leaders and 
find out the real facts, Mr 
tends. 

On the other hand, it will be seen 
from a perusal of the following views 
that nine-tenths of all the writers con- 
tend that it is only through the holding 
of open sessions and the avoidance ‘of 
slate fixing that the true inwardness of 
conference action can be obtained by the 
general public. 

The point is brought out by several 
writers that the people want no more 


Dunn con- 








secret conferences, no bargaining behind 
closed doors and no treaties that will 
not stand the light of publicity. 

The following are some of the views 
of prominent newspaper men upon the 
subject: 


ENRY L. STODDARD, editor, the 
New York Evening Mail: 

“The questions to come before the dis- 
armament conference at Washington 
are as broad and deep and vital as hu- 
manity itself; never in the history of 
the world has mankind had so much at 
stake as it has in the decisions that are 
to be made. It is unthinkable that such 
a conference should be held behind 
closed doors. I do not believe there is 
any purpose at Washington to have it 
so held. 

“I am writing, therefore, not in oppo- 
sition to any known plan of the Wash- 
ington authorities, but in support of 
what I believe will be their policy—that 
is, in support of open sessions and the 
keenest publicity on every act of the 
conferees. Certainly our own govern- 
ment will go into the conference with 
purposes that need neither concealment 
nor evasion; until I have evidence to 
the contrary I prefer to believe that all 
other participating governments will do 
the same thing.” 

*« * * 


DOUGLAS WILLIAMS, genera! 
mane7*r in the United States of 
Reuters, Ltd.: 
“To express an opinion at the present 
stage of affairs on 
difficult task—easy 


disarmament .is a 
enouvh perhaps to 


the unreflecting optimist but less simple 
to one who, like the writer, has had 
some experience in international con- 
ferences and international politics. 
“The disarmament theory is a won- 
derful ideal and the world will be a 
better place for all of us when it is 
achieved. Among all nations of the 
world and among all thinking classes 
there can be but a few junkers, who, 
for selfish or nationalistic designs, would 
deliberately oppose the furtherance of 
such a pact. But it is, I think, to be 
doubted, whether such a tremendous in- 
novation can be put into being at short 
notice. If the League of Nations after 
three years of work and international 
co-operation is still more or less un- 
workable and non-active, how will it be 
possible to achieve disarmament, in it- 
self almost as big a movement, by a few 
sessions of an international conference ? 
“Yet the first step has been taken, and 
in being the prime mover in this great 
peace-conserving ideal President Hard- 
ing will undoubtedly go down to his- 
tory in the same illustrious light as a 
peace maker, as the late King Edward. 
And yet it is possible that the actual 


summoning of the Conference will 
prove the easiest move of the whole 
gigantic aim envisaged. No power of 
international standing could or would 
wish to sefuse such an invitation, but 
unless she can send to that conference 
representatives who are imbued with 


for disarmament and 
a genuine unselsh and un-national- 
istic wish to see that aim accomplished, 
the conference may not only not succeed 


a real enthusiasm 
with 





Unless Secret Diplomacy 


at least plenary sessions. 


No internetional conference 
interests of the common people. 
nothing less. 


cool 


left to 
the so-called 


their deliberations 
travestv on 


their 
modern 


ington conference. 





PREVENT ANOTHER ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
MASSACRE 


Wasuineton, D. C., 
To the Editor of Eprror & PuptisHer, New York. 
is to be permitted to celebrate another such 
Bartholomew's Massacre of public information and public opinion as it per- 
petrated at Paris, wavs and means must be found, in my judgment, to insti- 
tute the principle of the Open Door for the press at the forthcoming Washington 
conference cn armaments and the Far East. 
Jt probably will net be feasible to hold every session of every branch 
of the eonference in the fierce glare of newspaper publicity, but it seems to 
me the-e cucht to be seme form of enabling authorized correspondents to attend 


of any 
Their lives and their property are at stake 


That a congress to deal with such issues should remain the monopoly 
of diplomatists, and the beneficiaries or victims—as 
heels in 
times. 

I have high hope that our democratic and sagacious Secretary of State 
will lend his influential support to a program of sane publicity for the Wash- 


FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
Vanager, Washington Bureau, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


August 7, 1921. 


era so directly concerned the vital 


the 
ante-room 


may be—of 
seems to 


case 


the me a 








but may end in general disillusionment. 

“Such a disaster, which would un- 
doubtedly set back the cause of disarm- 
ament for a long period, must at all 
costs be avoided. No matter how deeply 
the general public (influenced perhaps 
as much by the bogey of taxation as by 
peace ideals) may desire to see disarm- 
ament, it seems unlikely that the aim 
sought for can be achieved if the pro- 
ceedings are conducted with the secrecy 
employed at the Paris Conference and 
by statesmen individually as selfish for 
their own country’s interests. 

“There are many who would have 
wished to see a preliminary conference 
at which the tenor of feeling and will- 
ingness of concession could have been 
sounded, and at which also the agenda 
and mode of procedure could have been 
mapped out. Such a meeting might, it 
would be thought, have been advisable 
if only to pave the way for the real 
conference, to save time in settling de- 
tails and to prepare the general scheme 
of things so that all should be in order 
before the pitiless blaze of publicity is 
thrown on the proceedings at Washing- 
ton 

“The disarmament conference at 
Washington will, next to the Paris 
Conference, be perhaps one of the most 
important ever held in the history of 
the world. Let the delegates approach 
their task in the right spirit and with 
an appropriate sense of their responsi- 
bilities to the future of the human race, 
and their task will be lightened and their 
aim achieved. It is time that a halt was 
called to international friction, to the 
innumerable pin-point contacts which, 
added to one to the other, produce inter- 
racial rivalries and hatreds. The world 
suffered 


enough from the last war to 
learn to avoid the possibility of an- 
other.” 


* * * 


C L. KNIGHT, member of the House 
‘* of Representatives from Ohio and 
owner of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal: 

“In my humble judgment there is but 
ne course. The meeting should be out 
1 the open and the press of the United 
States should do all in its power to se- 
that result. The people of the 
world are as tired of secret diplomacy 
as they are of armaments, and if this 
act of President Harding is to 
brought to naught the whole wrold 
should know exactly who is 


cure 


great 
} 


resp ynsible 


for it. This can only be known by the 
conference holding its session in the 
open. 

“As a member of Congress I have 
fought for a smaller army. I fought 


the naval appropriation bill and voted 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WORLD PRESS CONGRESS INTINERARY 
AND PROGRAM COMPLETED 





Dates Shifted to October 11-25—Delegates Gather in Chicago Sep- 
tember 25—Straight Round-Trip Cost $984.50—Including 
Post-Congress Tour $1,059.50 





(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHER) 


(COLUMBIA, Mo., Aug. 9.—In order 
A ° 

that the most perfect accommodations 
for the delegates may be made, the dates 
for holding the Press Congress of the 
Worid in Honolulu, Hawaii, have been 


shifted back a week and are now fixed at 
October 11-25. 
Delegates from Europe, the eastern 


and middle United States, and all west- 
ern points not will 
assemble at Chicago start on 
September 25. 


too far removed, 


for the 


Special cars will be provided for dele- 
gates from 
number will 


sections where a_ sufficient 
make such arrangements 
advisable and a special Press Congress 
train in two sections will carry the party 
from Chicago to San Francisco. ~ 
The route to the Pacific will be through 
Canada and the Pacific Northwest, with 
entertainment at cities along the way. 
Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, Seattle and Portland will be visit- 
ed before the Congress party is trans- 
ferred to a chartered steamer for the 
trip by water from Vancouver to Seattle, 
where trains will waiting for the 
journey to San Francisco. The Press 
Congress party will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco- early on the morning of October 


be 


4, having followed this schedule from 
Chicago: 

(C.T.) 
Ly. Chicago, Sun., Sept. 25, 11:00 P.M. 
Ar. Minneapolis, Mon., Sept. 26, 3:00 P.M. 
Lv Minneapolis. Mon., Sept. 26, 8:55 P.M. 
Ar. Winnepeg, Tues., Sept. 27. 10:00 A.M. 
Lv. Winnipeg, Tues., Sept. 27, 5:00 P.M. 

(PT) 
Ar Vancouver, Fri., Sept. 30, 10:00 A.M 
Lv. Vancouver, Fri.. Sept. 30, 11:45 P.M. 
Ar. Victoria, Sat., Oct. 1, 7:00 A.M 
Lv. Victoria, Sat., Oct. 1, 4:30 P.M. 
Ar. Seattle, Sat., Oct. 1, 9:30 P.M 
Lv. Seattle, Sun., Oct. 2, 12:01 A.M 
Ar. Portland, Sun., Oct. 2, 7:00 A.M 
Lv. Portland, Sun., Oct. 2. 11:59PM 
Ar. San Francisco, Tues., Oct. 4, 6:00 A.M. 


One of the largest steamships in the 
Hawaiian service has been secured for 
the exclusive use of the party on the 
six-day voyage from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

The party will sail on the following 
schedule : 


Group 1 
Lv. San Francisco, Tues., Oct. 4, 2:00 P.M. 
Ar. Honolulu, Mon., Oct. 10, 8:00 A.M 
Group 2 
Ly. San Francisco, Wed., Oct. 5, 12:00 noon 
Ar. Honolulu, Tues., Oct. 11, 8:00 A.M 
Official, semi-official, and informal 


social affairs will dove-tail with outdoor 
entertainments and excursions to fill 
every minute of the journalists’ stay in 
Hawaii. Governor W. R. Farrington. 
who since his inauguration as chief exe- 
cutive of the territory has retained his 
place as chairman of the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands committee, cabled President Walk- 
er Williams of the Congress last week 
that the extension of time to twenty- 
three days helped, but was even then too 
short for the program for the execution 
of which $50,000 have been raised. 

For a limited number of delegates 
who find necessary an early leave-tak- 
ing the transportation committee has 
special arrangements as complete as for 
those who will remain the entire period. 
Details of these may be had upon appli- 
cation to Chairman Wilke. 

The main body of the delegates will 
leave Honolulu November 2, arriving 
at San Francisco November 8. A special 
car will be waiting there for the use of 


those delegates 


who will require the 
shortest 


and quickest route eastward 
arriving at Chicago after a seventy-two- 
hour trip. 

The main body of the delegates will 
follow a more leisurely course, visiting 
Tos Angeles, Catalina Island, Albuquer- 
aue, the Grand Canyon and Santa Fe en 


route to Chicago via Kansas City. They 
will follow this schedule: 
Iv. San Francisco, Tues.. Nov. 8, 8:00 P.M 
Ar. Los Angeles, Wed.. Nov. 9, 11:00 A.M. 
Lv. Los Angeles, Fri., Nov. 11. 11:00 P.M. 
Ar. Grand Canyon, Sat., Nov. 12, 4:00AM 
Lv. Grand Canyon. Sat., Nov. 12 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Albuquerque, Sun., Nov. 13, 9:00 A.M. 
Ly. Albuquerque, Sun.. Nov. 13, 1:00 P.M. 
Ar. Santa Fe, Sun., Nov. 13, 4:00 P.M. 
Lv. Santa Fe, Sun., Nov. 13, 9:30 P.M. 
Ar. Kansas City, Mon., Nov. 14, 7:00 A M. 
Lv. Kansas City, Mon.. Nov. 14, 6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago, Tues., Nov. 15, 7:00 A.M. 
Delegates from North and Latin 


America and Europe may secure the 
exact cost of transportation from their 
homes to Honolulu and return upon 
application to Mr. Wilke at 743 Ply- 
mouth Building. Minneapolis. 

Delegates residing in Oriental coun- 
tries are referred to K. Sugimura, Asahi 
Shimbhim. Tokvo. or H. K. Tong, Pe- 
king editor of the Weekly Review of 
the Far East, the representatives of the 
committee in their countries. 

The expenses for delegates traveling 
west will be computed on the basis of 
transportation from Chicago, which will 
he $98450 for the trio to Honolulu v'a 
Vancouver and San Francisco and re- 


turn. Honolulu to Chicago via San 
Francisco direct route. 
The American Post-Congress Tour 


which most of the delegates expect to 
take through the Southwest necessitates 
@n increase in the total cost to $1.059.50 

Counon books will be issued by the 
transportation committee covering all 
transportation, pullman. and dining car 
expense and hotel requirements en rou‘e. 
This amount will inc'ude baggage insur- 
ance and other desirable features in ad- 
dition to minimum transportation rates. 

Delegates who expect to attend the 
Congress should make their reserva- 
tions with Mr. Wilke without delay, 
since the number who can be accom- 
modated is limited and applications 
positively will not be accepted after 
September 5. A deposit of $500 must 
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be made with each application for 
reservations, remittances to be made 
by bank draft payable to the trans- 
portation committee of the Press Con- 
gress. 


The transportation Committee will 
make reservations only for members of 
the Press Congress holding credentials 
issued by the executive committee and 
signed by President Wiliams or relatives 
of delegates holding guest certificates 
similarly issued. Those who do not 
hold credentials should communicate 
with President Williams, whose address 
is the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

The complete itinerary, together with 
many facts essential to delegates who 
will attend the Congress, is being pub- 
lished by the transportation committee 
end will be ready for distribution within 
ten davs. It will be mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Press Congress upon appli- 
cation. 

Practically all the delegates from the 
Orient will sail for Honolulu on the 
Korea, leaving Yokohama October 1 and 
arriving at Honolulu October 10, the 
day before the opening session of the 
Congress. This information comes from 
kK. Sugimura, of Tokyo, who represents 
the Transportation Committee in Japan. 

The first delegates from Europe, trav- 
eling to Honolulu via England. expect to 

(Continued on page 28) 





NATIONAL COPY BEATS 1919 


“Foreign” In Newspav-’s Running 20 
_to 25 Per Cent Behind 1920 


“While the newspapers of the country 
so far this year are from 20 to 25 per 
cent behind in the volume of national 
advertising, compared with 1920, they 
are still ahead of the volume of national 
advertising in 1919,” William A. Thomp- 
son, director of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, told the advertising 
staff of the New York Times at a 
luncheon a few days ago. 

“In 1910.” he continued, “the news- 
papers published between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000 worth of national advertis- 
‘ ‘n the 2,100 daily and 500 Sunday 
Ereclish language newspapers. In the 
vear 1920. the English language news- 
papers published over $200,000,000 worth 
of national advertising. Of course, 1920 
was an abnormal year and there is no 
doubt that considerable money was 
wasted in injudicious advertising. 

“Tt is a fact that more money is spent 
in advertising during flush times than in 
slack times, when just the opposite con- 
dition should prevail.” 





to normal again? No one 


how to do it; 


& Die Corporation; 


successfully in one of our leading 
attendance. Absolute fact. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HAT one of us is not wondering when times are going to take the turn 
it is safe to say. 
subject. others are tired predicting after seeing their forecasts amount to naught. 
One of the best expressions of views we have heard on the wisdom of getting 
readv to take advantage of improvements by the fall has been given by A. H. 
Ritchie, advertising manager of the Matthews Gravity Carrier Company; 
Another of those constructive articles on building insurance advertising by 
Quentin Denoyer, outlining some of the obstacles that must be overcome and 


With the coming international conference on Pacific problems in Wash- 
ington, an article by Roy Alden on “Eves to the Westward” is most timely. 
It pertains to matters of direct interest to newspaper and advertising folks; 

The possibility of setting a standard of efficiency for advertising managers 
is discussed by Ralph Barstow, general sales manager of the Greenfield Tap 


And in addition an astounding story of how advertising has been used 
American cities to increase high school 
Every word of it;— 


These and hundreds of other business ideas and vital news items will be 


Some have convictions on the 


NEXT WEEK 











MERGE BOSTON RECORD 
WITH ADVERTISER 


W. R. Hearst Now Publishes An All- 
Day Pictorial Paper In Hub—Record 
Had Many Owners In 
Half Century 








(Special to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 


Boston, Aug. 9.—Practically coinci- 
dent with the termination of Hearst’s 
Lynn Pioneer, founded to combat Fred- 
erick W. Enwright in his home territory, 
is the elimination of the Boston Evening 
Record from Boston’s newspaper field 
The Record ceases to exist after a 
continuous existence almost 50 years. 
and although it never attained great 
circulation, it nevertheless had its coterie 
of about 40,000 confirmed readers. No 
Boston paper changed hands so often 
as the Record, which has probably had 
considerable to do with its elimination. 
For 25 years or more it was evident the 
Record was a profitable proposition, and 
one with untold possibilities if properly 
developed. 

The history of the Record begins, 
practically, with its purchase by William 
E. Barrett, a year or two after the pub- 
lishers of the old-time Advertiser had 
established it. The success of the paper 
at that time was its peak, it being the 
first one-cent daily in Boston. The 
favor it gained with the public con- 
tinued for many years until 1914 when 
Charles Sumner Bird bought both the 
Record and the Advertiser, Francis W. 
Bird becoming publisher. 

Difficulties increased from that time 
on and Mr. Bird sold the Advertiser to 
the Hearst interests in, 1917 and not long 
afterwards sold the Record to a group 
of men of whom the largest investor was 
Louis C. Page, who had Randolph C. 
Grew associated with him in the pur- 
chase. Earl C. Deland and Carl A. 
Barrett (the latter a nephew of William 
E. Barrett) were also in the company, 
which was organized in 1918. 


Late that summer the management 
again changed hands, this time Douglas 
M. Flattery, who has more varied inter- 
ests than a peacock has pretty feathers, 
becoming president and general finan- 
cial sponsor. These conditions con- 
tinued until last spring, with Mr. Deland 
as publisher and Mr. Barrett as treas- 
urer, when Mr. Flattery sold the Record 
to the owner of the Advertiser, William 
R. Hearst. 

It is evident that the decision to ex- 
periment with tabloid dimensions last 
winter proved disastrous, and marked 
the opening of the last chapter in the 
life story of the Record. The Hearst 
management continued the pictorial size, 
with additional photographs, but at last 
decided to abandon the experiment, and 
merged the Record with the Advertiser, 
publishing this combined newspaper all 
day. 





Lee Bridgeport Star Receiver 


In a battle for the control of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Evening Star, the 
Superior court has appointed Henry Lee, 
a former mayor of Bridgeport, as re- 
ceiver. It was represented in court 
the paper has been losing $2,500 a month 
in recent times. Names of Robert N. 
Blakeslee, one time business manager 
and associate publisher of the Bridge- 
port Post; Levi S. Cobb, once circula- 
tion manager of the Post and Archibald 
McNeil, Jr., former publisher of the 
Post and the Telegram were suggested 
for the place of receiver, but all were 
opposed and when no agreement could 


be reached the judge made his own 


selection. 
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WASHINGTON AWAKE TO PUBLICITY 
NEED AT DISARMAMENT MEETING 





Public Opinion Has Already Sidetracked Foreign Proposals to “Stack 
Aces” in Advance—George Cook Suggested as Publicity 
Director for Conference 





By ROBERT BARRY 


(Washington Correspondent of Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


ASHINGTON, August 11—Stimu- 

lated by the reaction to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER’ $- advocacy of the public in- 
terest in the. forthcoming conference of 
the nations on disarmament and the 
problems of the Pacific, official Wash- 
ington is bestirring itself to a direct 
challenge of the policies of secret dip- 
lomacy 


The question of publicity has become 
almost overnight a major issue. Off- 
cers of the Government of the United 
States have been prompt to express 
their determination to wage battle with 
the forces which made such a sorry 
spectacle of treaty-making at Paris. 


Wortp Weary oF Otp Tactics 


True, there are signs that the Novem- 
ber conference will disclose a disposi- 
tion on the part of some international 
politicians to fall back once more on 
the ancient shibboleth of “you can’t 
write a treaty in a town meeting.” 
But, the answer is to be that the world 
is weary of the kind of treaties which 
have been written in back rooms with 
doors locked and key holes plugged. 

President Harding revealed to White 
House callers this week his support of 
and his determination to work for the 
greatest possible “feasible” publicity, 
yet he is understood to make the reser- 
vation that some matters, of necessity, 
must be discussed privately. Having 
been a participant in the criticism by 
the Republican Senate of President 
Wilson’s conduct of secret negotiations 
at Paris, Mr. Harding is said to feel a 
keen responsibility in the matter. 

His position, at present, is that pro- 
gressive adjustment of the problems 
with which the conference is to deal 
would not be possible with public dis- 
cussions, of all matters, as a precedent 
to a decision. He believes, however, 
that the world public will have ample 
opportunity to know and to discuss im- 
portant issues before any binding de- 
cisions shall have been reached. In so 
far as he has disclosed his thought on 
the matter, the President is regarded as 
believing that private discussion of pre- 
liminaries must precede actual conclu- 
sions arrived at in the open. In other 
words, he would apply the policy of the 
Paris Conference with a view to ex- 
tending the public’s opportunities for 
knowledge of the proceedings. 


LooKING FOR SOLUTION 


In responsible Administration quar- 
ters the statement is made that President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes are 
seeking a solution of the publicity prob- 
lem with a view to safeguarding the 
principle of public right and interests 
without imposing insurmountable bur- 
dens on the actual negotiations. They 
are said to hold there is equal op- 
portunity for trouble in “full publicity” 
as in “absolute secrecy.” With all 
sessions held in the open, the conference, 
it is contended, would get nowhere, as 
it would degenerate into a debating 
society for the delivery of propaganda 
speeches intended by adroit politicians 
to impress home constituencies. Men 
would not deal honestly or fairly with 
one another, it is argued. 


On the other hand, the shroud of 
secrecy can be nothing other than the 
cloak to intrigue, to trading in the rights 
and interests of races and of nations. 
The unconscionable partitioning of 
China by the great powers in the past 
is held to be an especially eloquent 
case in point as China constitutes one 
of the real problems in this conference. 
Can the world hope for any more liberal 
treatment of the Chinese or for any 
greater respect for her territorial in- 
tegrity if the same agencies operating 
under the same old rules are to deal 
with her this time? On the answer 
to that question, it is felt, must the 
ultimate attitude of the President and 
the Secretary of State be based if they 
are to avoid the pitfalls of secret diplo- 
macy which led Woodrow Wilson into 
concurrence at Paris in the iniquitous 
Shantung award which an outraged 
public decency condemned in 
quarter of the globe. 


every 


Much point is made here of the in- 
fluence of international opinion on one 
of the very first issues of the confer- 
ence. The “elder statesmen” of Japan 
were suspicious of the Harding invita- 
tion. They wanted to parry and delay 
and negotiate before committing them- 
selves to participation. They wanted to 
enter the conference with mental and 
physical reservations. It was the old, 
old game of diplomatic politics. 

What happened ? 

Aided by the younger leaders in 
Tokio, the liberals of Japan, public 
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opinion of the world forced the Nippon- 
ese grey-beards into unequivocal ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. They simply 
could not stand up before their own 
people or before the world once the 
white light had been turned on their 
actions and their motives. The Amer- 
ican Government won a notable victory. 
It won it through no other instrument 
than that of publicity. 

And, too, there was a disposition on 
the part of the London Foreign Office 
to have a preliminary conference in 
London or Paris or San Francisco to 
set the stage and stack the cards for 
the Washington meeting. It was not 
the rule of old world diplomacy to 
enter such negotiations without having 
everything fixed. The results of the 
London conference which preceded the 
general peace conference at Paris were 
so successful for the undoing of Wil- 
sonian idealism that Downing Street 
and the Quai d’Orsay and the Quirinal 
were of a mind to repeat the operation 
on the Harding-Hughes program of 
common sense settlement of world af 
fairs. They exerted to the utmost their 
efforts to justify such a pow-wow, but 
public opinion would not countenance 
such a placing of the aces. They fussed 
and fumed and argued but they got 
nowhere, and _ reluctantly they were 
forced to abandon their pretty schemes. 

Fear ApvANcE AGREEMENT 

To anyone familiar with their meth- 
ods it will not be surprising that sub- 
sequent history shall disclose that those 
gentlemen of the British, French, Ital- 
ian and Japanese foreign offices shall 
have agreed in principle, if not actually 
in detail, to their course of action at 
the Washington conference, but at 
least, there will have been victory for 
the principle that such things were not 
to be condoned by the public and must 
be conducted in the privacy of secret 
diplomacy, relegated to the same dark 
category of international burglary, or 
rum-running or other forms of intrigue. 

President Harding, speaking through 








NO COPYRIGHT VIOLATION, COURT HOLDS 








HE suit of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger against the New York Times 
was dismissed this week by Judge 
Learned Hand in the Federal District 
Court in New York so far as it alleges 
violation of copyright in the United 
States, claimed by the Public Ledger 
over all news articles of the London 
Times republished in the United States. 
Judge Hand sustained the Ledger’s 
right to sue the New York Times in its 
allegation of unfair competition and 
said there was to be a trial of that is- 
sue. The Ledger received from the 
London Times January 31, 1920, a 
signed statement of Viscount Grey, pub- 
lished and copyrighted in England by 
the London Times. This was received 
by the Ledger too late for its republica- 
tion January 31 and it was published 
February 1. 

The New York Times republished the 
Grey letter also on February 1, and 
printed a statement in connection 
therewith that it had been cabled with 
permission of the London Times. The 
Ledger’s complaint declared this state- 
ment was false. 

Viscount Grey, who had been a spe- 
cial envoy of Great Britain to Wash- 
ington, declared in his opinion that the 
co-operation of the United States was 
the most important element for Great 
Britain in the peace negotiations then 
pending, and that the _ reservations 
championed by Senator Lodge and 


others—as, against President Wilson’s 
attitude of no change in the League of 
Nations—could be accepted by Great 
Britain and her allies without impair- 
ing the League. This, the Times con- 
tended, made the news value of the let- 
ter great. : 

The Ledger, the court held, was “not 
proprietor of the Grey letter,” and the 
copyright cause of action must fail. 

“The bill alleges that the New York 
Times published the letter with a state- 
ment that it had been cabled to it with 
the permission of the London Times 
and that this was false,” Judge Hand 
continued. “It further alleges that the 
New York Times well knew of the 
Ledger’s contract and often had come 
into conflict with the Ledger relative to 
their respective news rights because of 
that contract. 

“If proved, the false statement would 
be a clear case of unfair competition 
In saying that it had the permission of 
the London Times, the New York 
Times informed its readers that, at 
least in this instance, the Public Led- 
ger was not the sole purveyor here of 
the London Times news. As the Led- 
ger’s right to re-sell the news was de- 
pendent in large measure upon the 
exc'usiveness of its relations with the 
London Times, this might and probably 
would be highly injurious to its busi- 
ness as a news seller.” 
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the chairman of the American delega- 
tion, presumably Secretary Hughes, it 
is thought, will express in no uncertain 
terms the desire of the United States 
for the “most feasible publicity,” the 
phrase being the President’s own. 
America having nothing to conceal as 
to motive, nothing to shield as to policy, 
everything to gain as from the power 
of intelligently advised popular opinion, 
would favor open doors in Washington 
in 1921 just as America favored the 
“open door in China” in recent years. 

In spite of his yielding to the pro- 
cesses of secret diplomacy at Paris, 
President Wilson found it essential to 
draft Ray Stannard Baker, magazine 
writer, as director of publicity for the 
“American Commission to Negotiate 
the Peace.” It is felt that whatever 
the ultimate attitude of the Harding 
Administration, the American delegation 
at the November conference can do no 
less. Already there is a discussion in 
competent official quarters of the men 
best qualified for so difficult a task. 

Turee NAMES MENTIONED 

The first name suggested is that of 
Henry Suydam, who is chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign Intelligence of the 
State Department. Mr. Suydam has 
the point of view of newspaper men in 
many respects, but he is too much of 
a diplomatic agent in others to meet 
the requirements of men whose sole in- 
terest is giving the public the news. 

As in all things journalistic the 
choice of active newspaper men would 
be Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, former chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Correspondents, first 
chairman of the Overseas Writers, and 
the most popular newspaper man in the 
national capital in the mind of the past 
two generations. But it doubted 
that the Times would consent to the 
appointment of Mr. Oulahan during a 
time when he is expected to render ex- 
ceptional service to his paper. 

It is suggested also that the Presi- 
dent might elect to recall Richard 
Washburn Child, United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy, to discharge the task, 
but that is doubtful. Other names have 
been suggested, but Eprror & PUBLISHER 
learns that the most serious considera- 
tion now is being given to that of 
George M. Cook, former Washington 
A. P. man, now publicity director of 
Swift & Co., whose acquaintanceship 
among Administration officials and 
Washington correspondents is unrivaled 
by any man in the United States. Mr 
Cook not only enjoys the confidence of 
some of the highest officials of the 
Government, but he has a wider ac- 
quaintance among Washington corre- 
spondents than any man who could be 
chosen for the task. The fact that he 
is connected with a “big business” or- 
ganization is held to be significant only 
as to testifying to his ability. 

Not only because in the final analysis, 
they are concerned most vitally in the 
collection and publication of accurate 
and extensive information on the con- 
ference, the corps of Washington cor- 
respondents has indicated a most lively 
interest in the campaign of Epitor & 
PusttsHer for a maximum of publicity 
The corps, it will be remembered, took 
the lead at Paris in a fight for the 
rights of the world public to know what 
was going on. Since the new confer- 
ence is to be played on the home 
grounds of the corps an even greater in- 
fluence is to be exerted. It will not be 
surprising if the name of George M. 
Cook is presented formally to the Presi- 
dent as the man best fitted for the office 
of publicity director. 
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UNIQUE ADVERTISING BROUGHT $207,000 
IN FIRST YEAR OF SMALL STORE 





Never a Hint at Prices in the Copy, but Insistence on Quality and 
Service in Attractive Talks That Emphasized Personal 
Attention to Each Customer 





By MARY SACHS 


Eprror1at Note.—The success of Miss Sachs in her merchandising venture was so 
remarkable and her advertising so noteworthy and successful that her method attracted 


nation-wide attention. 


Her shop in Harrisburg has been visited by hundreds of mer- 


chandisers for inspection and her advertising has been made the model for store- 


keepers in other cities. 


So many were the requests for her advertising copy that they 


could not be supplied by clippings, and Miss Sachs has been obliged to typewrite 


them in manifold to send to inguirers. 


FEW thousand dollars, very few, 

several years’ experience as buyer in 
a moderate size store, plus a few original 
opinions which amounted to convictions. 
These were my assets when [I started 
my specialty shop in Harrisburg in Sep- 
tember, 1918. My first year’s volume 
totalled $207,000. My cost of doing 
business came to but 14.35 per cent; a 
record, they tell me. 

What were the particular factors which 
explained this unusual success? 

Let us start with the shop. I hired a 
rather small one, and in the matter of 
finish and fixtures sought to make taste 
take the place of money. A buff finish 
applied to ordinary lumber was better 
adapted to a women’s shop than osten- 
tatious mahogany—and very much less 
expensive. I planned for restful, plain 
surfaces with but a hint of ornament. I 
kept in mind Ruskin’s dictum: “Orna- 
mented construction, yes. Constructed 
ornament, no.” A few quaint old 
French prints, Fragonard reproductions, 
gave an air to the place. 


Care For SHop Lay-out 


The general lay-out of the shop was 
unusual. Down one side extended a line 
of booths equipped with mirrors and nec- 
essary toilet accessories; one booth for 
a customer, in which the merchandise 
would be displayed and tried on. Across 
the aisle were concealed my racks of 
dresses and coats, inaccessible to my 
patrons. 

No merchandise was displayed in my 
windows; just a scarf, perhaps, to sug- 
gest my business. None was displayed in 
the shop. The: booths spelled no inter- 
ruptions and the undivided attention of 
the sales-person. 

So much for the shop. 
stock? I felt that there was room in 
Harrisburg for a shop which carried 
only distinctly high grade merchandise ; 
clothing which was of the best quality 
in lines, in material, in workmanship. 
That was the kind of stock I bought— 
and still buy: 

The character of my stock had a 
strong bearing upon my advertising 
policy, to which I'll come later. 

As Katharine Fullerton Gerould re- 
marked in her “Modes and Morals”: 
“It is only a very good designer whose 
handiwork can both elude the exaggera- 
tions of the present fashion and fore- 
shadow the essentials of the next.” This, 
I feel, describes the models I carry. 


What of the 


TRAINING THE STAFF 


Then came the organization and train- 
ing of a sales force. I had certain 
definite ideas about this factor, and I 
intended to capitalize my personnel in 
advertising. From my past experience 
I was able to assemble an all-star ag- 
gregation, and upon this splendid timber 
I proceeded to put a final polish by 
securing the services of a New York 
expert in the training of sales people. 

Principles of tasteful color combina- 
tions, of suiting the suit to the subject’s 
coloring, of securing the proper “line” 
for various builds and weights, of cloth- 
ing camouflage—all these points were 


drilled into my staff. Later this was 
featured in my advertising. 

Which brings me to a vital feature, 
my advertising policy. Here I broke 
more completely with local traditions, 


‘ 
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tests. And too much advertising fails 
in the last two essentials. 


My advertising pulls—most decidedly. 
And to it I give much of the credit for 
my success. But, obviously, did my 
stock and service fail to support my ad- 
vertising my business would not show 
the steady growth which has marked it. 
My advertising has its roots in the busi- 
ness and springs spontaneously from it. 

To anyone contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a retail business of the nature 
of mine I can merely say: clearly 
visualize the clientele you seek; buy a 
stock which meets its needs; house it 
in a shop which is appropriate in every 
detail; organize a staff which is com- 
petent, and by temperament and train- 
ing adapted to your public, pursue an 
advertising policy which will really re- 
flect the stock and service it represents. 
Your success is a foregone conclusion. 





The Worlds Work 


and Ours 


“Why is it, Miss Sachs, that you always 
seem unhurried, unworried and serene?” 
someone asked me the other day. “I 
should think you’d sometimes feel the 
weight of your responsibilities.” 


I was silent a moment—thinking. 


“I suppose it’s due to my attitude toward 
my work,” I finally replied. “It see it as 
a public service. Too many people in 
business life are trying to drive a hard 
bargain with the community, giving as 
little as they can and getting so much. 
But I see my job as one little essential 
cog in the whole system. If I perform 
my part competently—buy with judg- 
ment and sell as cheaply as possible—the 
community is going to give me a living.” 
After all we’re all linked together—all 
working for one another. To see the 
group significance of one’s work—that is 
the point. That is the path to poise; that 
is one secret of serenity. 
MARY SACHS 
North Third Street at No. 210 











wo Specimens of Miss Sachs’ Advertising 


Modes, Morals 
and Millinery 


In Katharine Fullerton Gerould’s spright- 
ly volume of essays, ‘Modes and Morals,” 
I ran across an amusing millinery 
anecdote. 


“A friend of mine, sojourning for a 
time in one of the more conservative 
New England towns, had reason to order 
a hat from a local milliner. When she 
tried it on it did not resemble in the least 
the headgear of the metropolis. “They 
are wearing hats very low this year, you 
know,” she protested. “Ah,” was the 
unperturbed reply, “they are wearing 
them high in Newburyport.” 

Through frequent trips to New York 
my millinery designer keeps in closest 
contact with Fashion’s final whisper. 
They are wearing hats at No. 210 North 
Third Street as they are wearing them 
on Fifth Avenue. 


MARY SACHS 








perhaps, than in any other phase of my 
business. My shop was unusual, my 
stock was unusual, my staff was un- 
usual. All three I felt to be well above 
local competition. How could I make 
this clear in my advertising? 

The advertiser of high quality clothing 
is handicapped by the fact that a $30 
frock can be pictured and described quite 
as alluringly as one worth $300. 

I concluded to forswear straight mer- 
chandising copy completely except when 
I held my “Twice-a-twelve-month” clear- 
ance sales, in which I planned to rid my 
stock of every last item regardless of 
the loss involved. 


NAMED NO PRICES 


A file of my advertisements would 
make interesting reading to any devotee 
of the concrete, for not once is a gar- 
ment described or a price named. Every 
one is institutional, and I publish three 
weekly. 

I believe that one’s advertising should 
be written so interestingly that people 
will turn to it regularly, whether or not 
they personally are in the market for 
your product. Everyone is a prospect 
for your advertising, if not for your 
product. Why, I had a venerable war 
veteran, a total stranger, in the course 
of a speech tell an audience about my 
advertising. He read it regularly. How 
many women in that audience responded 
to this old man’s endorsement? 

Space costs money. Buy the brains 
that will fill that space with copy that 
is of such compelling interest that every- 
one reads it: that’s my idea. 

Too many advertisers hire a $50 man 
to fill $500 worth of space. Is it seen? 
Is it read? Does it carry conviction? 
There, it seems to me, are the three 


CHANGES ON CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Percy Hammond Going To New York 
Tribune Shortly 


Changes in the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune have come thick and fast dur- 
ing the past week. One of the most 
important, just announced, is the resig- 
nation of Percy ‘Hammond, dramatic 
editor, who shortly will join the staff 
of the New York Tribune. He will be 
succeeded here by Sheppard Butler, for- 
merly assistant Sunday editor. 

Ralph Ellis, day city editor of the 
Tribune, has become managing editor 
of the Kansas City Journal. He is suc- 
ceeded by Harvey Duell, a member of 
the local staff. Other changes include: 

Mary King, Sunday editor, has been 
appointed fiction buyer for the Tribune 
and the New York Daily News. 

Henry Morehouse, formerly early mail 
editor, succeeds Mary King as Sunday 
editor. 

John L. Alcock, of the copy desk and 
formerly sports writer on the New York 
Daily News, succeeds Mr. Morehouse as 
early mail editor. 

George Bastion, of the copy desk, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Butler as assistant Sunday 
editor. 


Chase with Hall Agency 
Philip B. Chase, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Publishing Company, 
is now associated with the Charles A. 

Hall Advertising Agency, Omaha. 





Burch Joins Chicago Paper 
Robert L. Burch has been appointed 
business manager of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 





AD MANAGERS FORM 
NEW ASSOCIATION 


Etchison of Columbia State First Presi- 
dent—Agents and “Specials” Asso- 
ciate Members—Next Meeting At 
Columbia In February 





(By Telegraph to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 


Cuartortte, N. C., Aug. 9—With M. 
F. Murdaugh of the Durham Herald 
acting as temporary chairman, the first 
meeting of the Carolinas Advertising 
Managers’ Association convened here 
Monday morning. A permanent organi- 
zation was effected with W. P. Etchison 
of the Columbia State as president, C. 
C. McIntire, Asheville Citizen, vice- 
president; and M. F. Murdaugh secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Advertising managers of about 20 
newspapers were present. The purpose 
of the organization is the mutual en- 
lightenment of its members and encour- 
agement of the operation of advertising 
departments of Carolina newspapers on 
a more ethical basis. 

After a lengthy discussion at the 
Tuesday meeting, it was decided to in- 
clude as associate members, advertising 
agents and special representatives in the 
national field, with the idea that an 
arrangement of this character will bring 
the newspaper advertising managers, the 
special representatives and the advertis- 
ing agents in position to co-operate for 
the mutual benefit of all. Associate 
membership carries with it the full 
privileges of the association, except the 
right to vote and hold office. 

Secretary-treasurer Murdaugh de- 
scribed the accomplishments of the or- 
ganization meeting as follows: 

“The members spoke on various sub- 
jects relative to methods of serving both 
local and national advertisers and dis- 
cussed means of improving their individ- 
ual departments, of stamping out the false 
impression among advertising men and 
agencies regarding the pellagra situation 
in the South. There is no pellagra epi- 
demic in the Carolinas and the mem- 
bers are optimistic over present business 
conditions and the possibility of even 
greater business in the Carolinas during 
the rest of the year.” 

The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
and the staffs of the Charlotte News and 
Charlotte Observer elaborately enter- 
tained the visiting members during the 
two-day meeting. It was agreed to hold 
the next meeting in Columbia in Febru- 
ary, and thereafter semi-annually. in 
February and August. 





Los Angeles Host To Delegates 

Following conferences with Will 
Wilke, traffic manager of the World’s 
Press Congress to be held in Honolulu 
in October, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce yesterday announced ten- 
tative plans for the entertainment in 
Los Angeles of 400 delegates to the 
congress on their return trip from Ha- 
waii, early.in November. Mr. Wilke 
left recently for San Francisco and be- 
fore returning to his headquarters in 
Minneapolis will complete arrangements 
for a ship to carry the American dele- 
gation to and from Hawaii. According 
to present plans, the delegation will be 
in Los Angeles three days. 





Reilly Buys A. & N. Journal 
The Army and Navy Journal of New 
York, the oldest military magazine in 
the country, today passes to the owner- 


ship of Brig. Gen. Henry J. Reilly, 
former war editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. He will assume charge both 


as proprietor and editor. 
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MOST LINES OF INSURANCE NOW NEED 
DEVELOPMENT BY ADVERTISING 





But diame Agents Will Not Resort to Newspaper Space Unless 
They are Solicited More Intelligently 
Than in the Past 





By QUENTIN DENOYER 


Epitor1at Note: 


The author of this article has been identified with the insurance 


business for many years, probably being best known among insurance men as a writer 


on insurance subjects. 
second article in a series. 


NSURANCE agents have been suc- 

ceeding for so many years without 
the aid of advertising that neither they, 
nor their company officials, to whora 
they look for advice, can very ofter sec 
why they should spend money for news- 
paper advertising space. And some 
newspaper publishers, sad to relate, can- 
not see either. 

Until the newspaper man does see he 
cannot make the insurance man see and 
the insurance man, except in rare cases, 
will not sell himself an advertising cam- 
paign unless it be a very brief and inex- 
pensive campaign. 

It is right up to the newspaper men 


themselves if they would develop some 
persistent patrons among insurance 
agents. 

Let us see just how successful these 


insurance men have been without the 
help of advertising. 

They have placed life insurance pol- 
icies on forty million people in the 
United States. 

Maybe advertising would help them 
insure more of the remaining sixty-five 
million. 

Possibly it would help place more in- 
surance on the forty million already 
holding policies. Few men carry suf- 
ficient insurance to adequately protect 
their families. 

Advertising might induce péople to 
carry their policies longer. Latest sta- 
tistics available show that the average 
person keeps a life insurance policy in 
force but seven years. This is a par- 
ticularly potent reason for advertising 
this year. Insurance agents have done 
much business during the past few years 
and they fear that many of the policies 
sold in flush times will be dropped in 
leaner seasons and commissions on re- 
newal premiums will be lost. Renewal 
premium commissions to agents are not 
large, but they are worth advertising for. 

Without much aid from advertising of 
any sort the insurance agents have made 
fire insurance just about universal. It is 
universal only to the extent that prac- 
tically every owner of real property and 
most owners of personal property carry 
some insurance. There are many that do 
not carry enough. Advertising was em- 
ployed to increase the amount of insur- 
ance carried when property was jump- 
ing upward in value and it was used 
successfully. The agents that used it for 
this purpose usually sell many lines other 
than fire insurance and are ideal pros- 
pects as advertisers of these other forms 
of insurance. 

Sans the assistance of newspaper space 
insurance agents have induced five mil- 
lion of the thirty-five million workers 
of the country to carry accident insur- 
ance. Companies can grant accident in- 
surance, providing a weekly or monthly 
income during disability, only to people 
earning regular incomes. Consequently 
only thirty-five million of the people are 
prospects, while nearly the entire popu- 
lation can be granted life insurance. In 
the accident insurance business there is 
a real opportunity for advertising to 
serve. 

Many of the nine million owners of 
automobiles in the United States carry 
but one or two of the five or six kinds 


He has been associated with one of the leading insurance papers 
in the country, in an editorial executive capacity for a number of years. 
Another will appear next week. 


This is the 


of motor car insurance which they 
should. There are five kinds outside of 
the Missisippi valley states and six kinds 
in that territory where tornado insur- 
ance is needed. The five forms of auto- 
mobile insurance which are important 
are technically called liability, property 
damage, collision, fire and theft. Ad- 
vertising could probably explain these 
forms and show their need. While some 
owners drive with but one or two of 
these forms of insurance, others drive 
without insufficient amounts of liability 
and property damage insurance, and still 
others drive without any insurance at all. 

And what a field for resultful adver- 
tising right now, especially, is found in 
burglary insurance! In selling burglary 
insurance on the silverware, jewelry and 
furniture in the home agents usually 
take pains to explain that larceny and 
theft is not burglary, but that a burglary 
policy can be extended to cover larceny 
and theft for a small additional charge. 

Advertising could make this explana- 
tion on a wholesale basis. It could ex- 
plain to the merchant that he can secure 
robbery insurance as well as burglary 
insurance, in other words protection 
against losses by depredations of day- 
light bandits as well as night-time safe- 
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crackers. Then there is a new form 
of burglary insurance that came into 
being along with the automobile bandit, 
a form that protects against loss of 
valuables and securities in safe deposit 
boxes. Many people do not realize that 
they specifically exempt the bank or 
safety deposit company for responsi- 
bility for losses by burglary or robbery 
when they sign their applications for 
boxes. 

Some agents are using advertising 
space to give the public some education 
along burglary insurance lines, but the 
majority are still using the old methods, 
getting the ears of the public. one ear at 
a time, instead of the eyes of the public 
and all eyes at one time. 

When tornadoes begin whirling across 
the prairies and up the valleys of the 
Mississippi and its tri utaries this spring 
there will appear some sporadic tornado 
insurance advertising. The advertise- 
ments will appear cuiefly in territories 
visited by storms and usually after the 
damage has been wrought. There will 
be few campaigns to induce people to in- 
sure before the winds blow. 

Better than thirty million dollars was 
collected last summer from farmers for 
insurance against loss of crops by hail 
storms. Hail insurance advertisements 
in newspapers with rural circulations 
and appearing at the right season, just 
when the grain crops are breaking 
through the ground and when the tobac- 
co crops have been set in the field, 
should be helpful in increasing the 
volume of this form of insurance in any 
agency. 

And there is a new form of crop in- 
surance which needs explanation. It is 

called crop investment insurance. It 
protects the planter against loss of what 
he has actually invested by 
crop failure. 


reason of 





JULY LINEAGE LOSS 





5.9 PER CENT IN N. Y. 





ITH an extra Sunday in July, Greater New York newspapers held their net 
lineage loss for the month to 646,203 agate lines, the total for July, 1921, 
being 10,309,708 lines, against 10,955,911 in July, 1920, which had four Sundays. 


The aggregate loss for the month is about 5.9 per cent. 


the New York American, 





Brooklyn Eagle, New York Evening Journal, 
York Evening Post and New York Daily News. 


Gains were made by 
New 
Comparative figures compiled 








by the New York Evening Post Statistical Departmeht, for July, 1921-1920, and 
1921-1915, follow: 
Pages Percentage of 

1921 1920 total space 1921 1920 Gain Loss 
898 738 peer 7.5 776,996 697,566 PL a hes 
924 846 Brooklyn Eagle ........ 9.9 1,018,548 965,154 Ta  ~weabans 
378 360 Brooklyn Times ........ 2.6 265,276 272,936 ma ea es 7,660 
356 Sa |. ee 2.2 227,822 288,486 P 60,664 

578 524 *Evening Journal ....... 6.4 659,764 615,084 44,680 Swe 
404 394 “Evening Mail .......... 3.6 368,618 414,760 : 46,142 
504 578 *Evening POE Lessee chines 3.8 388,370 360,557 SEES edewens 
452 480 *Evening Ed Sure wake ee 4.5 466,870 579,730 112,870 
476 558 Fvening Telegram ...... 4.4 450,738 ~h ”  S Se 138,424 
462 510 “Evening WONG wericase 4.8 500,418 611,222 110,804 
414 ee. ae 4.3 443,160 | eer 77,756 
876 . | Leer 834,722 SE) | etna 936 
720 540 *News (Tabloid) ........ 1.7 173,546 *126,962 ee 
576 586 Standard Union ........ 4.7 481,494 SF Pere 144,132 
1,204 1,166 EE sania end Have weted + % 14.5 1,499,584 1,547,170 aa weiee 47,586 
848 752 EE ia dweciunes acum 6.5 666,268 a) ere 2,256 
942 986 GME Siete ht pewccielekes 10.5 1,087,524 1,236,398 ous wee 148,874 
11,012 10,576 TOD Sa wicadianw 10, 309, 708 10, 955,911 Priore 646,203 
° No Sunday Edition. Net Loss 

COMPARATIVE LINEAGE, JULY, 1921-1915 

1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

AMOTIEE cccccceses 776,996 697,566 816,120 607,107 664,876 714,189 574,792 
Brooklyn Eagle ..... 1,018,548 965,154 840,934 619,533 649,598 704,942 621,458 
Brooklyn Times .. 265,276 272,936 Wieasas oer Te take Mice ese Vawvens 
Commercial ........ 227,822 288,486 263,708 136,936 138,188 , ere Vandune 
Evening Journal 659,764 615,084 635,276 385,219 381,285 375,415 405,664 
Evening Mail ...... 368,618 414,760 347,440 236,818 281,480 326,367 263,573 
Evening Post ...... 388,370 360,557 349,980 248,501 222,693 234,474 237,128 
Evening Sun ...... 466,870 579,730 591,034 345,931 324,605 348,545 287,754 
Evening Telegram .. 450,738 589,162 719,378 575,937 546,721 521,969 489,116 
Evening World ..... 500,418 611,222 476,218 271,969 278,904 236,081 292,219 
COE. a détwasntap etic 443,160 520,916 599,046 335,231 322,147 378,703 355,001 
DONGEE “scterécedsace 834,722 835,658 629,118 - ,993 505,33 §25;922 515,936 
News (Tabloid) .... 173,546 126,962 Paceces  Yascduu Vaiuaden Ve virhas Wa decus 
Standard Union .. 481,494 625,626 537,150 Seeags 401,390 418,217 364,870 
GE coacccceccsscoce Ba ncanes 467 ,906 233,474 266,684 295,543 255,986 
TE  eivodsiaeveee 1,499,584 1,547,170 1,464,833 938,755 874,888 791,951 650,225 
THORS on 6s ce nceecn 666,268 668,524 623,654 240,995 291,153 301,196 223,271 
WEEE coccccccecsccs 1,087,524 1,236,398 1,394,074 1,116,896 1,041,054 940,856 742,906 
eee 10,309,708 10,955,911 10,755,869 7,115,970 7,190,999 7,114,370 6,279,899 





+ Figures not recorded. 


t Sun and Herald combined into Sun-Herald, Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 1, 1920. 
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There are many other lines of insur- 
ance which advertising could help to 
sell. There are said to be fifty-seven 
varieties of insurance. Only a few of 
these forms have been developed in a 
big way. 

Agents here, there and elsewhere are 
using advertising to develop some of 
these lines but the volunteers to the 
ranks of advertisers come slowly unless 
there is an enlistment campaign. There 
is room for much more strenuous and 
intelligent work by the recruiting 
officers. 





MAY LOSS WAS 9.3 PER CENT 





Los Angeles, Washington and: Oakland 
Gained Over 1920 Record 

Three cities showed gains in advertis- 
ing lineage during May, 1921, according 
to the New York Evening Post Statis- 
tical Department’s computation, based 
on the advertising carried by 117 news- 
papers in 25 leading cities of the United 
States. Ninety-three newspapers are 
listed as showing a loss, while 23 made 
gains. Los Angeles, Washington and 
Oakland ran ahead of their May, 1920, 
totals. The 1921 total was 103,711,324 
lines, against 114,378,325 in May, 1920, a 
net loss of 10,667,001 lines, or approxi- 





mately 9.3 per cent. The comparative 
totals by cities follow: 
1921 1920 

New York... 13,956,310 15,340,853 1,384,543 
Birmingham. 1,890,518 2,425,822 535,304 
Chicago . 6,215,685 6,605,613 389,928 
P hiladelphia. 6,751,188 7,520,982 769,794 
Los Angeles. 7,038,640 6,666,716 371,924* 
Baltimore 4,612,794 5,369,164 756,370 
Boston .... 5,561,72 6,038,221 $76,500 
Detroit 4,712,036 5,497,240 785,204 
Cleveland 4,236,525 5,200,800 964,275 
Buffalo . 3,361,893 4,101,384 739,491 
Washington. 4,514,319 4,365,528 148,791* 
St. Louis... 3,834,000 3,937,180 103,180 
Indianapolis. 3,148,896 3,563,883 414,987 
Minneapolis... 3,017,532 3,655,932 638,400 
St. Paul oe 2,241,736 2,755,452 513,716 
Milwaukee 2,916,096 3,158,340 242,244 
S. Francisco. ,222,470 4,611,684 389,214 
New Orleans. 3,087,439 3,301,713 214,274 
Cincinnati .. 3,146,700 3,543,000 396,300 
Louisville .. 2,689,150 2,933,664 244,514 
Houston ... 2,336,614 2,469,082 132,468 
Columbus 3,052,230 3,200,930 148,700 
Providence 2,561,168 2,647,848 86,680 
Seattle ..... 2,553,236 3,590,286 1,037,050 
Oakland 2,052,428 1,877,008 175,420* 

Totals 103, 711, 324 114, 4,37 8,32 25 10,667,001 
* GAIN 


{ Eprrortat Note.—Due to an oversight 
the May figures were not printed here- 
tofore. They are presented at this late 
date because of many requests for the 
information. | 


New Government Clipping Service 

A press clipping service has recently 
been established in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Harlan Smith, 
director of information. Field agents 
of the Department have been requested 
to carefully read local papers and clip 
all articles relating to the Department’s 
work or to subjects in which it is inter- 
ested. This source of clippings is aug- 
mented by clippings made in the central 
office from agricultural and other papers 
and periodicals regularly received by the 
Department. 





Receiver Asked For 


Application for a receiver for all of 
the property owned by Foster B. Hous- 
ton of South Charleston, Ohio, including 
the South Charleston Sentinel, a weekly 
newspaper, and job printing office, has 
been filed in federal court at Dayton, 
Ohio, by the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany. 


Macon News Cuts Printers’ Wages 


A cut of 10 per cent in the wages of 
employes of the mechanical department 
of the Macon (Ga.) News was an- 
nounced on Saturday night. The Sun- 
day News has been selling for 7 cents, 
but dropped to 5 cents August 8. 
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TRAIN EVERY WORD ON ITS TARGET IN 
NEWSPAPER WRITING 





Readers are Busy These Days and No Longer Waste Time on Papers 
With Poor News Service and Slovenly 
: Editorial Presentation 





By ROBERT W. JONES 


Assistant Professor of Journalism, University of Washington 


HE newspaper reader of today 

doesn’t sit before the fireplace, his 
feet in carpet slippers, with a whole 
evening to while away with the news- 
paper. The average man is hurried and 
reads rapidly. He reads in the street 
car, or while he waits for his lunch to 
be served, or at intervals during the 
day when business gives him a few 
moments of respite. 

Simple structure in sentences, in para- 
graphs and in the news story or editorial 
as a whole, will always make the most 
direct appeal to the hurried reader of 
today. Life is running on high gear, 
the world’s pace is faster, and the reader 
skims and skips, racing through his 
newspaper, trying to sense the gist of 
things and turn to something else. 


ORIGIN OF THE “LEAD” 


One powerful influence on newspaper 
style was the American Civil War. That 
war gripped the hearts of the nation. 
People snatched for the newspapers. 
When a, battle had been fought the read- 
ers wanted to know, all in a breath, who 
won, which army advanced, how many 
men were killed, what general were 
among the slain, what part the home 
company had in the victory or defeat, 
the effect of the battle on the campaign 
and the immediate and probable results. 

The “lead” of the modern news story 
was born during the American Civil War 
and it was constructed to tell the reader, 
in a breath, the things he wanted to 
know. The lead goes straight to the 
heart of the story, tells the most inter- 
esting or outstanding feature of the 
news, and then the news story adds de- 
tails in the order of their interest and 
importance until the thread of interest 
becomes slender to sustain the 
weight of another paragraph, or until the 
facts give out. The newspaper makes 
room for as much of the story as will 
interest the reader. 


The Spanish-American war brought 
into being the cross-page banner head. 
These big black type displays and news- 
summary headlines told the story at a 
glance. They were an improvement on 
the “lead” for the reader’s convenience, 
for the reader who was breathless with 
interest in the outcome of the naval 
battles fought between the United States 
and Spain. Display was used in the 
news columns as it never had been be- 
fore. The lead was sometimes two 
columns wide, in black type. Statistics 
of the vessels sunk, their tonnage, the 
guns they carried and the lives lost were 
put in borders or “boxes,” where they 


too 


stared the reader in the face. The 
salient parts of the description of a 
battle, or striking descriptive phrases 


and paragraphs in a news story, were 
printed in bold faced type. 


BroApER VIEW ATTAINED 


The European war which broke out 
in August, 1914, raised the cost of living. 
Loaves of bread grew smaller, and 
things that had been looked on as neces- 
sities became luxuries. All the neces- 
sities of life cost more. The purchasing 
power of the dollar dwindled rapidly. 
As a result, the newspaper reader who 
had previously bought copies of nearly 
every edition of nearly every newspaper 
published in his city now began to con- 


fine his purchases to one or two papers 
a day. Instead of buying all the papers 
issued, he selected a few. 

The newspaper which is eliminated 
when the reader cuts down his supply of 
papers is always the paper with the 
poorest news service. The newspapers 
strove to present a complete news ser- 
vice covering the world well as 
domestic news. The American news- 
paper became less provincial, attained a 
broader view and printed more world- 
news after the war in Europe than ever 
before. 


as 


READER WANTS THE Facts 


There are still a few newspaper men 
who affect not to see that the news- 
paper business is heavily charged with 
a public interest. They are firm in the 
conviction that the owner of a news- 
paper need consult nobody's interest but 
his own in considering what shall go 
into the paper and what shall go into 
the waste basket. 

It is not the editor’s inborn sense of 
propriety that is banishing personal abuse 
and petty controversy from the editorial 
column but, rather, the striking and un- 
deniable success reached by newspapers 
that freed their columns from all such 
matter. The newspaper and the public 
have reacted on each other. Each ad- 
vance in knowledge or taste or morals 
is sure and safe. Newspapers will be 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
The reader doesn’t want lies. He buys 
a newspaper to learn the facts. The 
famous “Moon hoax” of the New York 
Sun of Mr. Day’s time will have no rival 
in newspaper annals, for there is no real 
newspaper in America that will connive 
with a writer of fakes. To be unreliable 
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and to have the reputation of unreliabil- 
ity is bad business for the newspaper. 

The New York World published a re- 
porter’s bogus account of an interview 
with the Kaiser after the interview had 
been deleted from a magazine and every- 
one concerned had refused to talk. The 
story was denied flatly. Shortly there- 
after the World started its Bureau of 
Accuracy and Fair Play by means of 
which every complaint of inaccuracy is 
traced down and charged to the person 
on the staff of the World who is respon- 
sible. The World's motto of “Accuracy, 
Terseness, Accuracy,” is the motto of 
many other newspapers. But, here 
again, it is the reader’s imperative de- 
mand that has to be met. 

Service Comes First 


People depend on the newspaper for 
information, and they rely on the news- 
papers to be fair and accurate and un- 
derstandable. These, then, are . the 
reader’s demands and they should come 
first. Newspaper style must be shaped 
to these ends, and it is being so shaped 


day by day, year in and year out. News- 
papers are better written and better 
edited. But they would be still better 


written and still better edited if every 
newspaper man had his eye consciously 
on the goal of serving his readers by 
striving to help them to get the truth in 
understandable form. 

A great editor said: “The American 
people want something terse, forcible, 
picturesque, striking, something that will 
arrest their attention, enlist their sym- 
pathy, arouse their indignation, stimulate 
their imagination, convince their reason, 
awaken their conscience. I must see that 
my readers get the truth; but that is not 
enough. I must put it before them 
briefly so that they will read it, clearly 
so that they will understand it, forcibly 
so that they will appreciate it, pictur- 
esquely so that they will remember it, 
and above all, accurately, so that they 
may be wisely guided by its light.” 

The dictionary contains more than one 
hundred thousand words. The average 
educated individual uses about three 
hundred words. Milton’s vocabulary 
numbered 8,000 words and Shakespeare’s 








THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 











B" of a priest and a bit of 
sailor, 

3it of a doctor and a bit of a tailor, 

Bit of a lawyer, and bit of detective, 

Bit of a judge, for his work is cor- 
rective ; 

Cheering the 
the dying, 

Risking all things, even dare-devil 
flying ; 

True to his paper and true to his 
clan— 

Just look him over, the newspaper 
man. 


living and soothing 


Sleep! There are times that he'll 
do with a little, 

Work till his nerves and his temper 

are brittle; 

cannot daunt him, nor long 

hours disturb him, 

Gold cannct buy him and threats 
cannot curb him; 

Highbrow or lowbrow, your own 
speech he'll hand you, 

Talk as you will to him, he’ll under- 
stand you; 

He'll go wherever another man can, 

That is the way of the newspaper 
man. 


Fire 


Surgeon, if urgent the need be, 


you'll find him, 


Ready to help, nor will dizziness 
blind him, 

He'll give the ether and never once 
faiter, 

Say the last rites like a priest at the 
altar ; 

Gentle and kind with the weak and 
the weary, 

Which is proved now and then 
when his keen eye grows teary, 

Facing all things in life’s curious 
plan, 

That is the way of the newspaper 
man. 


One night a week may he rest from 
his labor, 

One night at home to be father and 
neighbor, 

Just a few hours for his own bit of 
leisure, 

All the rest’s gazing at other men’s 
pleasure, 

All the rest’s toiling, and yet he 
rejoices. 

All the world is, and that men do, 
he voices— 

Who knows a calling more gloricus 
than 

The day-by-day work of the news- 
paper man? 

(Copyright, 1921, by Edgar A. Guest.) 





15,000. With such a store of words 
available the writer who uses the wrong 
word must charge his error to laziness 
or lack of words from which to select. 

Writers generally use too many words. 
Long and involved sentences introduce 
so many ideas that reading is a continual 
struggle to follow the idea through the 
tangle of words. Too many words 
clutter up and obscure what is said. It 
has been said that language can be used 
to conceal thought. It could be said with 
equal truth that language is often used 
instead of thoughts. 

When there is excess baggage in the 
sentence the train of thought labors on 
a steep grade. 


A French writer said that good style 
is like a clear pane of glass through 
which one looks at objects on the other 
side, unconscious that the glass is there. 


Worps THat Are “IN CHARACTER” 


Too many words darken and cloud the 
image. Too few words leave the out- 
line bald and unattractive. To hit upon 
the right proportion between words and 
ideas involves a clear understanding of 
words and a sense of proportion, a per- 
ception of color, life, tone and quality 
in words. 

Words must be “in character” with 
the idea. Slang in describing Billy Sun- 
day’s power over his vast audience is 
both lively and characteristic. Who 
would use slang in describing the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
consecration of Daniel S. Tuttle as a 
bishop of the Episcopal church? 

If the idea is peaceful, then peaceful 
and restful words are necessary. Hur- 
ried and rapidly moving words describe 
a pursuit and capture. Glowing descrip- 
tion tells of the sunset or a pageant. 
Bleak and desolate words tell of a dash 
to the pole, across unpeopled areas of 
ice and snow. Combat and contest call 
for different words from those used in 
writing of defeat and humility. 

The thought should follow a suitable 
pathway, never halting, never stumbling, 
always leading the reader on to the point 
where the curtain is jerked back and the 
tableaux of the climax, the conclusion, 
is reached. 

If the writer is to pick and choose 
his words, his stock of words must be 
large and varied. To adopt a new word 
daily and learn its meaning is a sure 
method of pushing the frontiers of one’s 
vocabulary ever onward into the un- 
known. When a new unfamiliar word 
faces one in reading, go to the dictionary 
and master the word. This habit, once 
formed, will enlarge the vocabulary at 
the writer’s disposal and will improve 
his style. 


THE TRANSFERRED EPITHET 


Every word has a value, a color, a tone 
that belongs to it accurately. A few 
years ago William Wallace Harney, of 
Louisville, Ky., a journalist well known 
in the South, wrote a poem called “The 
Stab,” in which the “transferred epithet” 
was used to compress both description 
and narration. 


There is not a single superfluous word 
in the fifteen lines: 


On the road, the lonely road, 

Under the cold white moon. 

Under the ragged trees he strode; 

He whistled and shifted his weary load, 
Whistled a foolish tune. 


There was a step timed with his own, 

A figure that stooped and bowed, 

A bare, white blade that gleamed and shone, 
Like a splinter of daylight downward thrown, 
And the moon went under a cloud. 


But the moon came out so broad and good, 
The barn-fowl woke and crowed: 

Then ruffied his feathers in drowsy mood 
And the brown owl called to his mate in 


the wood 
That a dead man lay in the road. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE 


CAN BE SOLD BY ADVERTISING 





But It Means Fighting, Striving, Climbing, Sometimes Running Away 
with All Your Might, and Never Letting Up No Matter 
How Safe You Feel 





By B. J. 


PALMER 


Palmer School of Chiropractic, Davenport, Ia. 


[Epitor1at Note: This is the second and concluding article on the subject of 


“Selling Yourself’ by Mr. Palmer. 

last week.] 

YEORGE PULLMAN had revolving 

in his mind an idea. But what right 
has a coal miner to think, to scheme? 
When he would tell his “friends” about 
his scheme of a rolling bed on wheels 
they would say the wheels were in his 
head; call it “Pullman’s Folly” and pass 
on. 

Said he: There are many thousands 
of men and women who jump about 
from town to town. Now they scringe 
up in day-coaches; their grip is their 
pillow, the air is foul and what with 
orange smells and howling babies the 
traveler arrives in the next town dull 
of mind and dead of body. If a man 
traveling can put himself into a_ nice, 
quiet, comfortable bed, crawl between 
white sheets, breathe pure air and 
awaken the next morning fresh as a 
berry, mind alert and muscles rested, he 
will be glad to pay for this additional 
service to business. 

Get THE Facts 

He tried it out with two old cars on 
the Chicago & Alton. The result was 
the “Pullman.” Today it is an institu- 
tion in American life, as necessary as 
automobiles, street cars and_ electric 
lights. 

The idea was simple. The service was 
great. What “they said” made no dif- 
ference. For thinking he has been re- 
warded in millions. Service meets its 
reward. 

One of the most important books in 
America today is “Getting the Most Out 
of Business,” by E. St. Elmo Lewis 
It ‘closes with three of the greatest 
words ever grouped together, viz.: 
“Get the Facts.” : 

Many business men in America today 
fear to face the facts! Many men are 
ashamed to do so! All have skeletons; 
how many hide them, bury them, cover 
them over, gloss them over; and how 
many dig them out, turn on the sunlight, 
bring them to the surface, ruthlessly 
get the facts, no matter what they are, 
and then do what is necessary to set 
their houses to rights? 

‘Below cost” sales? Get the facts! 
“Fire sale,” while rushing in fresh goods 
through the back door. Get the Facts! 
“Special sale to you today,” with a 
10% mark-up the night before. Get the 
Facts! 

How WaterMAN Won 


lo Get the Facts is to hurt to the 
quick, smart like fire, burn like acid; but 
every person needs it about himself per- 
sonally; every business needs it badly. 
When business and business men can 
look every deal in the face and Get the 
Facts and be ashamed of nothing, then 
indeed we will have honest and intelli- 
gent transactions taking place between 
men. 

L. E. Waterman, he of fountain pen 
fame, was at one time a buyer and seller 
of white space; an advertising agency. 
He was making wealth for others for 
whom he bought space and wrote ads. 
Said he once: “Why should I make for- 
tunes for others! Why not for myself?” 

One day he saw a blind man selling 
a pen holder that carried the ink bottle 


The first appeared in Epitor & PustisHeR 


inside. The idea of increased service 
(similar to Pullman) struck him forci- 
bly. “How much better it is to carry a 
bottle of ink and write with ink rather 
than pencil.” 

Why not sell these “fountain” pens? 
He bought space, wrote ads and extolled 
the superior advantages of the pen that 
carried its own ink. He reckoned with- 
out his host. The world had been “sold” 
to the Spencerian steel pen. He ham- 
mered away. Eventually orders began 
coming in. He then had to look up the 
blind man to see where he bought them. 
They were made “by a man named Swan 
over in Jersey.” He bought a few gross, 
filled his orders, kept on advertising. He 
increased his space; increased his orders 
and was soon taking the entire output 
of this “man named Swan over in Jer- 
sey.” He bought still more space and 
soon had Swan enlarging his plant to 
take care of Waterman. 

Here was a peculiar situation. The 
idea was Swan’s; the patent was 
Swan's; the rights were Swan’s; but he 
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forfeited his rights because he didn’t 
use them. Swan was a factory; Water- 
man was a salesman. He taught Swan a 
lesson. 

Selling yourself for profit consists in 
putting forth the most of the time those 
things which bring the best, biggest and 
busiest returns. 

I am thinking of a certain private sec- 
retary to a high-up railroad official. She 
started in as a stenographer. She be- 
came the “right-hand man” of the presi- 
dent of that road. 


One Girv’s CLIMB 


Tall and as thin as a_ bean-pole. 
Clothes fit her as well as draperies 
would a fishing rod. Her face is actually 
ugly. When she laughs you think you're 
looking into the opening of Mammoth 
Cave. Her teeth are misplaced and 
misshapen. She walks awkwardly. Her 
hands are like bear-paws. Yet, with 
these odds all against her she became 
private secretary to the president of one 
of America’s largest railroad organiza- 
tions. 

How does she do it? I asked this 
president that question. He admitted 
all the things I have enumerated. Yet, 
with great respect, he told me this lady 
had two redeeming qualities which she 
sold with a 100 per cent valuation to 
him, viz.: brains with ability and in- 
terest in the job. 

It would have been hard for this lady 
to sell herself as a model, as a specimen 
of beauty; to advertise a dentist or to 
demonstrate shoes—but she could sell the 
two things left. Fighting the odds, she 








ADVERTISING SHOULD BE USED TO HELP REVIVE 
FAITH IN GOD 








EV. DR. CHRISTIAN F. REIS- 
NER asserts that one of the great 
needs of America today is an old-fash- 
ioned revival of personal faith in God. 
He says that if advertising and publicity 
awakened the spiritual nature in war 
days until unified sacrifice and service 
resulted, it can do the same thing again. 
Advertising made men identify them- 
selves with or for the organizations 
representing the ideal which sustained 
the war. It can do the same with re- 
ligion and the church. Church adver- 
tising has helped to dignify all ad- 
vertising while the realization of the 
advertising motto “truth’ has made it 
easier for the church to use advertising. 
Dr. Reisner in telling how the cam- 
paign for the revival of spiritual life 
could be carried on made these sugges- 
tions: 

“Let the general officers of the A. A. 
C. of W. be as fearless and determined 
about a “religion” reviving propaganda 
as they were in the inauguration of one 
to revive patriotism. Thus far they 
have not encouraged a wide appeal for 
money and backing for the Church De- 
partment. If the National Commission 
does not have full confidence in the head 
of the department selected by the con- 
vention then let it ask for his resigna- 
tion or appoint a special committee to 
handle the matter 

“Secure the donation of advertising 
space, talent and work as in war days. 
It is a legitimate appeal. The Church 
depends for its support upon voluntary 
contributions and not upon taxation. 
Wherever the Church is strong, capital 
is safest, labor is most prosperous and 
happy, and production and consumption 
of goods is the highest. If such a dona- 
tion campaign was carried on by the A. 
A. C. of W. it would do more to restore 
unsettled conditions in America and 


equip us to aid in rebuilding the totter 
ing world than all the laws and treaties 
which man can create. 

“The local clubs could heartily back 
up the general campaign by creating a 
committee to awaken and direct the 
local churches in their appeals to the 
people. Let them contribute a minimum 
of $100 a year to the Church Department 
of the A. A. C. of W. Hold luncheons 
at which ministers and church officials 
are guests and where convincing speak- 
ers and exhibits are brought. Plan a 
feasible method to advertise the local 
churches in the local newspapers. 

“In Madison, Wis., local merchants 
each subscribed $1 to $3 a week with 
which a full page advertisement is placed 
in its newspapers on Saturday telling 
of the church services to be held the 
following day. 

“The Department of Religious Period- 
icals should be affiliated if not combined 
with the Church Advertising Depart- 
ment. Their publications could publish 
accounts of campaigns that have been 
successfully used. 

“The business world is not settling 
into any solidly safe condition. We must 
have something more certain than spas- 
modic buying and selling campaigns 
The world is not settling down on a 
firm working foundation which will in- 
sure an abiding prosperity. We have 
only warded off serious breaks in our 
nation as well as in the world. We have 
neither proposed nor employed perma- 
nent remedies. Wall Street, labor lead- 
ers, capitalists, government experts all 
agree that we need an old fashioned re- 
vival of sane religious interest and 
church attendance. The A. A. C. of W. 
can help bring that about by high class, 
sincere, soul inspired and inspiring pub- 
licity and no other organization can do 
it so well or so promptly.” 


ll 


took advantage of two things in demand. 
She sold them. 

All of us are fighting the odds. I 
have them, you have them, everybody 
has them. Some of us have natural 
advantages, latent talents, untilled and 
undeveloped circumstances, which, if 
sold, will overcome all the odds. Stop 
“kidding” yourself that you’re 100 per 
cent perfect, see the good points you 
have and you'll make money. Btt re- 
member to advertise. 

Only the mints can make money with- 
out advertising! 

Only the hen can earn money by lay- 
ing around! 

A hen is the only critter that can 
sit still and produce dividends. 

Of all the eggs in the world 99 and 
9-10 are hens’ eggs. Why? The hen 
lays an egg, then proceeds to tell the 
world all about it. So when man wants 
an egg he thinks of hens’ eggs. It pays 
to advertise! 


Some WELL KNowN SLOGANS 


The hen cackles and the world’s mouth 
waters—what with eggs benedictine, au 
gratin, poached, deviled, fried, boiled, 
shirred and scrambled; ham and eggs, 
egg souffle, omelet, nog and shake! 
There’s no end to the weird and refresh- 
ing concoctions that man has invented 
in response to the steady, consistent, 
world-wide advertising of her ware by 
the lowly Gallinaceae Gallina. 

So let’s have an egg and malted milk 
and lift our glasses in tribute to the lit- 
tle barnyard fowl as the best advertiser 
the world has ever seen. What a pity 
chiropractors can’t reach the high 
standards of hens. 

“There’s a Reason”; “His Master’s 
Voice”; “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One”; “Eventually Why Not Now”; 
“The Watch that Made the Dollar Fa- 
mous”; “Have You a Little Fairy in 
Your Home?”; “Not the Name of a 
Thing, But the Mark of a Service”; 
“One of the 57”; “Has the Strength of 
Gibraltar” ; et Floats” ; “Hasn't 
Scratched Yet”; “One Policy, One Sys- 
tem, Universal Service” 
Honey” ; 
Sensible 


; “’se in Town, 
“Hammer the Hammer”; “A 

Cigarette” ; “Your Nose 
Knows”; “All the Taste, None of the 
Waste”; “No Metal Can Touch You.” 
There are others. 

Do you recognize these? Perhaps 
you have never consciously analyzed 
them. I jotted them down just as they 
‘ame to mind. Persistent advertising. 

Most of us cannot tell what particu- 
lar advertisement, what special influence 
first caused us to buy an advertised pro- 
duct of general consumption. We are 
are not necessarily conscious of acting 
in response to the appeal of an advertise- 
ment. But we do it just the same, when 
it's persistent. 


GATHER Goat FEATHERS 
Review ads. Which ones have some 
thing to say; say it in that manner 
that it gets home to your mind and 
sticks until you need it and you buy it? 
If it does not accomplish that end, then 
sooner than later all the effort, time, 
labor, money, space and ink used are 
Goat Feathers. 

Know “goat feathers?” A goat 
feather is a non-essential. Most adver- 
tisers are gathering white-space, black- 
ink goat feathers. As a result they 
gather nothing else but financial goat- 
feathers The majority of failure-ad- 
vertisers gather tons of goat feathers. 
Quit gathering goat feathers—concen- 
trate—land ! 

Advertising increases demand. 

Increased demand increases produc- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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PRESS CLUB TRUSTEES IGNORED RULES 
PETITIONERS CHARGE AT HEARING 





Contract For World War History Invalid Because Not Ratified By 
Legal Quorum They Say—dAssociate Members’ 
Solicitation Under Fire 





LLEGED irregularities 
ship, 


in member- 
and in the election of officers 
during the past two years and the con- 
tract between the New York Press Club 
and John J. Wohltman for the publica- 
tion of the club’s World War History 
were gone into deeply in several hear- 
ings this before Hon. Peter A. 
Hendrick, referee appointed by the Su- 
preme Court to determine whether the 
court shall order a visitation upon the 
club to determine whether its affairs 
have been pri ce conducted under the 
membership c ations law. Edward 
W. Drew, former chairman of the board 
of trustees of the club, was the chief 
witness and was examined by H. Francis 
Dyruff, attorney for the members who 
are petitioning the Supreme Court for 
an accounting by the officers of the club. 
Chartes M. Beattie represented the de- 
fendant trustees. 


week 


rpo® 


CONTEST 


Mr. Drew at the hearing on August 
11, was questioned regarding the con- 
tract with Wolhtman for the publica- 
tion of the World War History. It was 
brought out that the contract was rati- 
fied by the trustees in a meeting at which 
five trustees, a legal quorum, was pres- 
ent, but that one of the five was Walter 
E. Warner, whose eligibility for office 
in the club is questioned by the petition- 
ers on the 


Trustee's Evicismity 


ground that he was an asso- 
ciate member when elected to the board. 
Mr. Drew did not recall any protest 
against Mr. Warner’s election to office 
at the time of the election, but this year 
a meeting of the club, by a vote of 65 
to 1, removed him from office as a trustee 
and as financial secretary. He was later 
reinstated by the trustees. The peti- 
tioners attacked the legality of the con- 
tract with Wolhtman on these grounds. 

It was also brought out that the con- 
tract with Wohltman did not provide for 
his solicitation of associate members 
for the club and Mr. Drew testified that 
he had warned Wohltman to be careful 
of his methods in soliciting representa- 
tion in the Press Club’s World War 
History and that Wohltman had replied 
that he found it easier in some cases to 
solicit for associate membership before 
proposing representation of the candi- 
date in the World War History. Mr. 
Drew said that none of the men solicited 
and proposed for membership by Wohlt- 
man had been considered by the trus- 
tees. 


Dr. Harriss’ CHECK 


Considerable time was spent in ques- 
tioning Mr. Drew about the solicitation 
of Dr. John A. Harriss, a wealthy 
special deputy police commissioner of 
New York, who sent a check for $1,000 
to the club in payment for an associate 
membership. Mr. Drew disclaimed any 
direct knowledge of Dr. Harriss’ solici- 
tation or of the check, but said that he 
had heard discussion of both. He de- 
nied any direct knowledge of other asso- 
ciate members said to have been solicited 
during his two years as chairman of the 
board of trustees, among whom were 
Lord Northcliffe, Lord Reading, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss and others. 

Questions by Mr. Dyruff as to whether 
members in arrears and associate mem- 
bers were permitted to vote at the last 
annual election usually received “I don’t 
know” answers from the witness. Coun- 


sel for the petitioners named several 
members admitted by Mr. Drew to be 
in debt to the club and asked whether 
they had voted in 1921 election. Mr. 
Drew was not sure, but stated that he 
did not sanction the remission of dues 
or extension of credit by the club to 
delinquent members. 

He was also unable to explain why 
the trustees had voted life memberships 
to two members of the club upon pay- 
ment of $100 and could give no author- 
ity in the constitution or by-laws for 
their election to that class, for which no 
provision is made. 


No War History Yet 


Asked whether the first volume of the 
World War History had been published 
in 1919 as provided in the club’s con- 
tract with Wohltman, Mr. Drew replied 
that there had been no publication to 
date, but that the work was in progress 
of publication. 

Mr. Drew stated that he had nothing 
to do with the funds of the World War 
History, which were in charge of C. 
Fred Crosby, who had been named 
treasurer of the War Supervision Com- 
mittee by the trustees. Mr. Dyruff 
pointed out that the by-laws of the club 
empowered only the treasurer of the 
club, the president and the chairman of 
the board of trustees to sign checks 
against the club’s funds and his question- 
ing of Mr. Drew as to the authority by 
which Mr. Crosby handled the history 
funds caused the referee te ask by what 
authority the club was publishing the 
book at all. 

Mr. Beattie said that the right had 
never been questioned and that the club 
had on one or two previous 
published books “when it was in dire 
straits financially.” He declared that it 
seemed a natural prerogative of a “club 
of authors” to publish books. 

Mr. Drew testified that the funds col- 
lected by Wohltman were deposited to 
the credit of the World War History 
Fund and that possibly about 100 checks 
had been drawn against the fund by 
Mr. Crosby. 


CottecteD $110,000 


Mr. Drew had been the chief figure at 
previous hearings, which had centered 
largely on the World War History and 
relations between club officers and John 
J. Wohltman, whose contract with the 
club, produced in evidence, showed that 
Wohltman was to receive 60 per cent of 
all proceeds of solicitation, the remaining 
40 per cent to go to the club. Mr. Drew 
testified that more than $110,000 had been 
collected during the two years he was 
chairman of the board of trustees. It 
was brought out that strong protests 
were made against the plan, at the time 
of its adoption, by members of the club, 
and that Don Marquis of the New York 
Sun had expressed his protest by re- 
signing as third vice-president, and John 
Burke had also resigned, supposedly for 
similar reasons. 

Mr. Drew had admitted under pres- 
sure by Mr. Dyruff that he had received 
from Mr. Wohltman small sums of 
money on several occasions, which he 
first said were paid to him by the War 
History solicitor “out of generosity and 
appreciation of his services.” At a sub- 
sequent hearing Mr. Drew amended this 
statement and incorporated in the record 


occasions 
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a declaration that the money was paid 
to him for expenses he had incurred in 
his private capacity and not as an official 
of the Press Club. He was unable to 
answer questions by Mr. Dyruff regard- 
ing the size of the sums or for what 
expenses they were paid. 

It was also brought out at previous 
hearings that Mr. Drew had occupied 
rooms at the club now and then and 
“occasionally had a sandwich or some- 
thing to eat as chairman of the house 


committee.” Efforts by Mr. Dyruff to 
ascertain how often Mr. Drew had re- 
ceived these “gratuities” from the club 


met with answers by the witness that he 
did not know definitely how often he 
had slept at the club or how many times 
he had partaken of refreshment without 
paying for them. Mr. Drew attempted 
to explain his answers and argued upon 
the referee that “the trouble is that these 
questions are put in a way where with- 
out explanation they are apt to convey 
a wrong and misleading impression.” 
He added that “the newspapers print 
these things.” 
“I am very conscious of that,” the 
referee replied, “but you are a news- 
paper man and there do come times 
when the newspaper men possibly have 
to take what the general public have to 
take all the time. It might occur that 
you would want to say it is a general 
custom recognized in the club that the 
house chairman being up there nights 
looking up things has the privilege of 
using a room at the club. But, whatever 
it is, Mr. Beattie will give you ample 
opportunity to explain. The rules of 
evidence require that the questions be 
answered specifically where they can be, 
without explanation by the witness.” 


WoHLTMAN Paw EXPENSES 


Mr. Wohltman’s payments 
Drew were again taken up. 

Mr. Drew, asked what expenses were 
covered by money received from Mr. 
Wohltman, replied, “Well, I was under 
heavy expenses in various directions in 
connection with my work in running the 
club.” 

Mr. 


to Mr. 


Dyruff. What were those expenses? 
Mr. Drew. These expenses were in connection 
with protecting the club from annoyance by 
outsiders. 


Q. What annoyance by outsiders? A. Well, 


there were possibilities of course of a visita- 
tion by prohibition agents and things of that 
sort. 


Q. What were your expenses in connection 
with that? A. I saw some of these men and 
talked with them. 

Q. Was that your duty as chairman of the 
house committee? A. It seemd to be my duty 
as chairman of the house committee to 


pro- 
tect 

Q. Then why should Mr. Wohltman pay 
your expenses for doing it? A. He didn’t, 
all of it. 


Q. I am referring to the amounts that you 
say Mr. Wohltman paid you for these expenses. 
Why should Mr. Wohltman pay you expenses 
for doing your duty as chairman of the house 
committee of the New York Press Club? 
A. Well, he appreciated my work and was 
good natured, I presume. That’s the only 
reason I know of. 

Q. Was Mr. Wohltman a member of the 
board of trustees of the New York Press Club? 
A. No. 

Q. Then the only reason you know of why 
Mr. Wohltman should have paid you these 
various sums of money was because he appre- 
ciated your work as chairman of the house 
committee and as trustee; is that correct? 
A. And was generous. That’s the only reason 
I think of at the present moment. 

Q. And you were willing to accept these 
moneys from Mr. Wohltman because of his 
generosity? A. The same as I would from 
any member of the club for that purpose. 


Mr. Drew also admitted that $15,000 
in Victory Bonds deposited with the club 
by Mr. Wohltman as a guaranty of the 
World War History contract had been 
kept in the private vault of Mr. Drew 
and his wife in a Jersey City bank pend- 
ing installation of new officers follow- 
ing a change of administration. He said 
that he withdrew them from the Press 
Club vault in the National Park Bank, 
New York, and kept them in his posses- 
sion until the trustees empowered an- 
other officer to receive them. 





At the conclusion of his testimony on 
August 5, Mr. Drew issued a statement 
to the press as follows: 


“The examination so far is likely to convey 
a wrong impression of affairs in the Press Club. 
The questions asked by counsel for the faction 
that attacks the management often call for an- 
swers that, standing alone and without qualifi- 
cation, misrepresent actual conditions. Per- 
feetly proper and innocent incidents are brought 
out in a way which may indicate something 
wrong when that was not the case at all. 

“During the two years of my chairmanship, 
the club membership increased, its income was 
enlarged and the second mortgage of $25,000 
was paid off.” 

At the resumption of the examination 
August 10, Mr. Drew admitted that he 
had erred in the latter statement and 
that only $6,000 of the $25,000 mortgage 


had been paid off during his incumbency. 
TuHat MortGace 


Mr. Drew was then shown a letter 
written to the board of trustees on Janu- 
ary 31, 1919 (when Mr. Drew had been 
a trustee less than a month), by Presi- 
dent Edward Percy Howard. Mr. 
Howard wrote that the second mortgage 
already had been retired by the “mem- 
bership plan,” against which much criti- 
cism had been leveled. Mr. Drew tes- 
tified that this statement in the Howard 
letter was incorrect, according to his 
knowledge of the transaction. 

Asked who held the second mortgage 
bonds, and how they were retired, he 
said that he could not remember. He 
could not remember when the $6,000 
worth were retired during his adminis- 
tration, but said they were retired out 
of the World War History fund. 

“Is it not a fact, Mr. Drew,” asked 
Mr. Dyruff, “that the balance of the 
bonds were held by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Theodore N. Vail, Jacob H. Schiff and 
James Speyer, and that they gave them 
back to the club?’ 

Mr. Drew replied that he 
know. 

On objection by Charles M. Beattie, 
counsel for the defendant trustees, the 
referee permitted a statement to be in- 
corporated into the record to the effect 
that the sums of money paid by Wohlt- 
man to Drew were for expenses incurred 
by Drew, in his private capacity, but 
when questioned further the witness 
could not remember how much the sums 
were, or for what expenses. 

Edward Percy Howard was also ex- 
amined August 5 and disclaimed first 
hand knowledge of World War History 
affairs. He stated that his part as a 
member of the supervisory committee 
on the history was to inspect the proofs 
and see that nothing discreditable to the 
club was incorporated in them 

It was brought out by Mr. Drew that 
the trustees had considered an offer of 
between $200,000 and $250,000 by Court- 
land Smith, then president of the Ameri- 
can Press Association, and a trustee of 
the club, for the property of the club. 
Mr. Drew testified that so far as he 
knew the membership had not been con- 
sulted about the offer. 


did not 





Coal Men to Advertise 


The Anthracite Coal Operators will 
begin a campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising about September 1, using 70 news- 
papers in 26 cities in the anthracite-con- 
suming districts. Contracts will run 
8,000 lines, permitting 12 good-sized ad- 
vertisements. The Mutual Service Cor- 
poration will place the copy, which will 
discuss problems surrounding the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal, with special 
reference to the cost of labor and other 
matters that affect the price to the con- 


sumer, The Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has been in touch with the 
general policies committee of the coal 
operators for some time and announced 
the campaign this week. 
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FEW LOCAL FIELDS ARE PRODUCING 
MAXIMUM BUSINESS 





Too Many Newspapers Work on “Hit and Miss”” Method—Curtailing 
Expenses Bad Example—Keeping Up Summer Volume— 
Another Word on “Surveys” 





By FRED MILLIS 


ESPITE a general tightening up to 

a more efficient management of local 
advertising departments of newspapers, 
a recent survey indicates not only much 
room for improvement but also a need 
of a careful study and standardization of 
practices. 

The dividing up of accounts among 
local display salesmen, for instance, is 
done in five different ways by news- 
papers according to answers given by 
a few less than two hundred publications. 

The following shows the methods and 
the percentage of papers using each one: 

First method: Geographical territories 
for general retail accounts, with special 
man for such classifications, such as auto- 
mobiles, department stores, and amuse- 
ment—25%. 

Second method: Special man for auto- 
mobile and some other classification, as 


financial, amusement or department stores, 
and the balance handled in a hit or miss 


fashion with men working over entire 
city—33%. 

Third method: Absolute geographical 
division with no special man for any 


classification—10%. 

Fourth method: General hit and miss with 
no geographical division or special classi- 
fications—16%. 

Fifth method: Special man entirely with 
each man handling one or more distinct 
classification—16%. 

The first classification with geographi- 
cal boundaries for salesmen’s territories 
and with special men for special classi- 
fications is not only in most popular 
favor but as a matter of sales policy is 
without question the most efficient. The 
only possible exception to this would be 
in towns of 25,000 or less where the ad- 
vertising staff is limited to the adver- 
tising manager and possibly one or two 
salesmen. 

Yet, there are many advertising man- 
agers of papers in cities of 200,000, 
300,000 and in one instance of nearly 
400,000 population where accounts are 
handled on a hit and miss fashion. To 
the mind of the writer nothing can in- 
dicate more clearly a sloven handling of 
a selling organization than to turn the 
men loose on a territory with no objec- 
tive. 

Even daily meetings cannot avoid the 
duplication of effort, the waste of time 
in going from one end of a city to the 
other and the enormous number of sell- 
ing opportunities that are overlooked 
and uncultivated. The average news- 
paper publisher would make money for 
himself if he would send his advertising 
manager to school to the selling depart- 
ments in large aggressive concerns such 
as the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company or some of the larger auto- 
mobile factories. 

The newspaper publisher has a pro- 
duct to sell. Theoretically every retailer, 
sales representative, agent or even whole- 
saler in his city can buy this product— 
advertising space—and use it regularly 
year in and year out with a profit. Yet 
his sales organization is not built to get 
anywhere near the maximum amount of 
business that it should get. 

The average newspaper display selling 
organization is going along beaten paths 
in its city. It is not looking for new 
Prospects. It is simply content to go 
around and pick up copy. It 
time. It has no particular aims. 


wastes 


_ Sales managers who have made dis- 
tinct records have found that the best 
Way to get maximum results without a 
selling organization is by setting out 





Mr. Millis conducts in Epitor & 
PusiisHer each week (under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, the newspaper 
department of the A.A.C.W.) a round 
table discussion on matters of inter-rela- 
tion to the newspaper advertising depart- 
ment and the user of newspaper adver- 
tising space. Criticism of or comment 
on any views expressed and contribu- 
tions should be sent to Fred Millis, 
News Building, Indianapolis. 











marks to beat. They know that it is 
only an contest which brings the best 
out of a man. 

Scratch the outside and you will find 
that everyone of your advertising sales- 
men is at heart He must be lead. 
He must have definite tasks set before 
him. Here is where the geographical 
and specialized line division comes in. 
If a man is working hit and miss 
he cannot have any reasonable definite 
marks to shoot at. But if he is working 
on a geographical division or on a spe- 
cialized line, he has the lineage of last 
year as a mark which he must overcome. 


a boy. 


As an advertising manager of a city 
with a population of 150,000 said: “The 
National Association of Newspaper Ex- 
ecutives should appoint a committee to 
make a very thorough study of a num- 
ber of such problems as these which 
confront the local advertising managers 
so as to be able to conduct a very in- 
telligent discussion and to make con- 
structive suggestions at the Milwaukee 
convention next year.” 





CONTINUING the symposium started 


last week on “How Newspaper Ad- 


vertising Managers Are Keeping Up 
Summer Volume of Business,’ B. C. 
Dow, general manager of the Sioux 


Falls (S.D.) Daily Argus-Leader, says: 


“In our opinion, it’s no time for pub- 
lishers to weaken 


and give outward 
appearance of so doing through a prac- 
tice of umnecessary curtailing of ex- 
penses. Both advertisers and readers are 


human and will appreciate now more 
than ever a newspaper that stands for 
progress and enterprise under all busi- 
ness conditions. Keep up your enter- 
prise and reward will come to your 
newspaper. This also applies to your 
selling organization. Don’t cut anything 
—salaries, news features or any of the 
thousand and one items which go to 
make a live-wire daily newspaper. If 
you act as if business is as usual, it will 
be. Of course, we are fighting for busi- 
ness harder than ever and following our 
collections closely, putting forth our best 
efforts in building new circulation and 
in generally improving our paper.” 
~ > * 

OU can depend on the Chicago Tri- 

bune, with its well organized adver- 
tising and promotion staffs, to put on 
something good and systematic when it 
Starts out. 

E. W. Parsons, the advertising man- 
ager, says that the best thing the Tri- 
bune has done this summer is to adopt 
the slogan: “The more you tell, the 
quicker you sell” in the classified depart- 
ment of the Tribune. The Tribune has 
gone after business in a more systematic 
way and has put out a book, a copy of 
which is given to each classified sales- 
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man, 
into 


It is turning its classified solicitors 
“Tell more” salesmen. The idea 
is that it wants to replace “one legged 
tin soldiers with 1921 fighters.” The 
book of .50 pages which the Tribune has 
given to each of its salesmen gives the 
specific instructions on how to increase 
space in every classification—by “Tell- 
ing more people what can be done with 
Chicago Tribune Advertising.” 

* * * 


WO special features being put on this 
month by George B. Cooper, adver- 
tising manager of the Edmonton 
(Canada) Journal, are: “A Big Dollar 
Day Sale” and a “Back-to-School Edi 
tion.” 
« « * 


ETTERS from six advertising exe- 

cutives of the western coast indi- 
cate that they are either practicing 
their usual line of boost or the western 
coast is in a very good business condi- 
tion. 

L. M. Swasey, advertising director of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, says that the 
Examiner is making between 10 and 14 
per cent gains over last year right along, 
though the department stores are boy- 
cotting their paper right at this time. 

W. J. Hoffman, advertising manager 
of the Portland Oregonian, says that his 
paper is going ahead of last year. Inci- 
dentally it is running a “Buyers’ Week” 
this summer, which is bringing in 
additional volume of business. 


an 


A. O. Loomis, advertising manager of 
the Spokane Spokesman Review, 
that business conditions in Spokane are 
so exceptionally good that his paper has 
not felt the of making any 
changes in the regular plans of opera- 
tion. “We simply pull the throttle wide 
open all along the line all the time and 


says 


necessity 


we cannot help going ahead each 
month,” Mr. Loomis says. 

* « * 
SSUE is taken by Russell E. Smith, 


manager of the promotion and mer- 
chandising department of the Indian 
apolis Star, with the statement made on 
this page recently by J. A. Jalenek of 
the New Orleans Item that the “small” 
papers’ merchandising cannot 
possible be worth much. 


service 


Isn’t that sort of hard on the ‘small’ 


papers? Or are merchandising service 
fur- 


values to depend on the quantity 
nished?” says Mr. Smith. 


“It appears to me (not an altogether inex 
perienced person) that a ‘smh&ll’ paper's service, 
so far as it goes, may be quite as valuable to 
any agency as even, say, the New Orleans Item 

“If a paper does all that it is asked of it, so 
far as its staff is able to do, it seems to me 
that is all that can be expected. It cannot logic 
ally be expected to do as much as a big city 
paper, with its large staff (and large ad 
will and can do. 


rates) 


“After all, no paper can do more than it is 
equipped to do; nor will few papers do more 
than they are asked to do. Some agencies ask 
things that a New York paper with 25 men 
could not get out in time to do any good to the 
advertiser. Others ask very little of a paper 
If both are satisfied, what has the paper's small 
ness to do with the question? I do not feel 
that Mr. Jalenek is fair, nor can he be closely 
acquainted with the facts. Many agencies com 
plain that mest surveys, etc., are ‘bunk,’ but I 
notice their requests for information, surveys, 
ete., still stream in through the mails. 


“Personally, I do not believe the preliminary 


trade survey of a city or territory—-the one of 
which depends whether or not an advertiser 
will come into the territory with a product 
should be gotten out by a newspaper or any in 
terested party at all, but by an outside, un 
biased, disinterested concern 

“Agencies will seldom believe a newspaper 
report as being disinterested, no matter what 
it says. I have in my files letters from agen 


cies which have been told by me not to come 
into this market, for various reas« 
replies indicate that such 
vnusual on the part of the 

“IT believe a concern operating 
handle the preliminary surveys, 
other phases of merchandising work, entirely 
unshackled and free from any local advertising 
interest, would pay and pay hugely. What you 
pay money for you usually believe What you 
get for nothing is often discounted.” 


ms, and their 
advice was most 
newspaper 

merely to 
none of the 
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“DOG DAY” SEASON ON 
IN BERLIN 


“Let Down” After Strenuous War Days 
Welcomed by Weary American Cor- 
respondents—Vacations Spent 
on Land and Water 


(Special to Epitor & Pustisner) 


Bertin, July 15.—With the state of 
war ended between Germany and the 
United States, quite a number of the 
corps of American correspondents in 
Berlin have departed for mountains, sea 
or lakes or other capitals, to enjoy a 
well earned and long desired vacation. 

The “news game” in Berlin is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most hotly con- 
tested rivalry so far as concerns the 
representatives of the American papers, 
of any capital in Europe. Though Ber- 
lin has been productive of big stories 
and of “beats” which have made much 
noise, the German capital has not the 
abundance nor variety of news that Paris 
or London has, hence the rivalry here 
may be said to be more intense. The 
many-sided ever changing political sit- 
uation, the going and coming of cab- 
inets, the Russian, Polish and Repara- 
tion crises, the party feuds and political 
intrigue, all have been wearing on the 
correspondents, who hail the prospect of 
a vacation—for some the first in years 
with much satisfaction. 

Carl D. Groat of the United Press was 
the first to “chuck work” and make a 
get-away immediately after the visit of 
W. W. Hawkins, general manager of 
the U. P. Groat simply “disappeared.” 
Report has it that he retired to the banks 
of one of the numerous lakes just out- 
the Berlin and there far 
from world politics and news, is 
putting in his time sleeping, fishing and 
reading up on “How to find news when 
there ain't any.” 


side edge of 


away 


Raymond E. Swing, head of the New 
York Herald Bureau, the next 
weary pilgrim. He is watching the mer- 
maids on one of the Baltic Sea beaches 
and listening to what the wild waves are 
saying about coming events. 


was 


Seymour B. Conger, chief of the Pub- 
lic staff here, has joined his 
family on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
Mr. Nicholson is holding down the bu- 
reau in Conger’s absence. 

George R. Witte of the Chicago Daily 
News, is spending a fortnight in Paris 
and London. Karl Decker is taking his 
place in Berlin for the time being. 


Ledger 


Arno Dosch-Fleurot, who succeeded 
Cyril Brown as the New York World 
correspondent here, has not yet an- 
nounced where he will vacation and 


threatens to keep it secret in order that 
he cannot be disturbed. Cyril Brown, 
New York Times correspond- 
ent, spent his vacation in good old New 
York. 

Frank E. Mason of the International 
News Service, is taking his vacation in 
“installments” with a new motorboat on 
Lake Wannsee and other waterways just 
outside of Berlin. 

Karl von Wiegand, Hearsts chief 
representative for central Europe, is the 
envy of the corps. Wiegand has retired 
for a month to “Seeschloessl” (Little 
palace by the sea), formerly the home 
of Princess Ratibor, his new summer 
which he purchased at 
Starnberg on Starn berger Sea in south- 
ern With fishing rod, a new 
fast motorboat and his Benz car, Wie- 
gand hopes to get back some of his old 
time “pep.” Wiegand’s “little palace by 
the sea,” as “Seeschloessl” is literally 
translated, is said to be one of the most 
beautiful of the smaller places in south 
ern Bavaria. 


now the 


place recently 


Bavaria. 
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CABLE RATES CRIPPLE NEWS VALUES 
SAY DOMINION PREMIERS 





Belgian Journalists Visit London—British Views on What Constitutes 
Crimson News—Valentine Knapp Discusses Subject 
of Crimson Journalism 





By 


HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epttor & PusBLIsHER) 


N connection with the British Empire 

Exhibition, to be held in London in 
1923, the Dominion Prime Ministers and 
other statesmen who are visiting Eng- 
land for the Overseas Conference, have 
shown especial interest in the supply of 
news to the British press relating to 
overseas affairs. W. M. Hughes, Prime 
Minister of Australia, referring to the 
subject, told the council of the exhibi- 
tion that while.ample attention was paid 
by the press to the “ashes” (of sport) 
which the Australians had contrived to 
keep, to the lawn-tennis which England 
had contrived to lose, to polo, in which 
this country was unsuccessful, and to 
divorce, “which seems to be another 
form of sport”—(laughter)—and yet for 
all the notice that was taken of the Do- 


minions in the Press ‘hey might be the 
last place or Cor’s eorth. 

“But afier all,” said Mr. Hughes, 
“what can the Press do? For every 


word it sends to the Dominions it has 
tc pay anything between 74d. and 9s. 
and for every word which comes back to 
this country the same toll is levied. I 
say emphatically that if we are to get 
to know one another better we must 
improve our communications. We must 
preach the gospel, we must keep public 
opinion informed of the Dominions and 
the greatness of our Empire; we must 
let them know what Britain is doing, 
what she stands for—not divorce, not 
test matches, or tennis, not Carpentier 
only—altogether I do not despise these 
things, or divorce—( laughter )—every- 
thing has its place—(renewed laughter ) 
—but the more important things to 
which Great Britain devotes her at- 
tention.” 

The Hon. H. W. Massey. Premier of 
New Zealand, also emphasized the need 
for more propaganda within the Empire. 
He instanced the fact that on his voy- 
age across the Pacific, they were in 
hourly communication, and posted in all 
the latest news from the United States, 
but so far as Europe was concerned she 
might not have existed. The Empire 
did not advertise itself enough; it did 
not know the art of propaganda. If it 
did know it, it did not take advantage 
of it. They wanted to improve commu- 
nication within the Empire by faster 
ships, cheaper freights, and cheaper 
cables, and if something could be ac- 
complished on these lines a great ser- 
vice would have been rendered. 

* x * 


N authoritative opinion on the sub- 

ject of “crimson news” was ex- 
pressed to me by Valentine Knapp, who 
is ruling president of the British News- 
paper Society. Mr. Knapp did not, how- 
ever, speak in that capacity, but as edi- 
tor of the Surrey Comet, an important 
country weekly published just outside 
London. 

In answer to my questions concerning 
the office practice observed by himself 
as editor and the ideal treatment of ob- 
jectionable sex and crime news, Mr. 
Knapp said: “During my long editor- 
ship of a county newspaper the princi- 
pal guiding practice in respect to the 
publication of crime news, sex news, 
divorce news and the like, was that it 
was a family newspaper read by both 
sexes and by young and old alike. With 


that in mind the blue pencil was al- 
ways used with severity in sub-editing 
such cases. The worst details of nasty 
cases are seldom required in print to as- 
sist the cause of justice or to prove that 
the sinner had been fittingly punished 
by the courts. I say seldom advisedly, 
tor I have in mind cases in which it 
was necessary, in order to do justice to 
an accused person found ‘not guilty,’ to 
print more of the unpleasant features 
of the case than would otherwise have 
been passed for publication. In other 
words, it was necessary to prove the 
wickedness of the accuser in order to 
demonstrate the innocence of the ac- 
cused. But such cases were rare. 

“Our office practice therefore was to 
cut out everything even bordering on 
the unseemly or the obscene which was 
not essential to a fair presentment of 
the case, and that practice was entirely 
in accordance with my own views. Inci- 
dentally, may I add, it was a rule not 
to publish names or addresses of young 
persons appearing in unsavory cases as 
prosecutors or witnesses. 

“You ask for an outline of a broad 
policy for the Press. I point to the 
principle with which I started as suffi- 
cient to direct the policy of any editor 
who knows his public. Nor can I agree 
that the practice should vary for par- 
ticular journals, or classes of readers, 
if the journals are general newspapers. 
If a portion of the public desires gar- 
bage to subsist on, it is not the business 
of the general newspaper to provide it. 
Let them get it where they can, but it 
is clearly impossible for it to be served 
up in news sheets whichsgo into the 
ordinary decent household and are read 
by all the members of a family. 

“One cannot offend, or debauch, the 
taste of the bulk of one’s readers in 
order to satisfy the cravings of the pru- 
rient. If the Press is to make good its 
boast that it is the leader of the public 
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sentiment and public morals, it must 
make a definite decision between clean- 
ness and uncleanness in the matter im- 
ported into the columns of general news- 
papers.” 

Allan Jeans, editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post and Mercury, also identified, 
by the way, with the Newspaper Soci- 
ety, as a past-president, took up a 
somewhat similar view. He said: “You 
may take it that our practice in regard 
to the publication of crime and divorce 
news is that while it is a duty of the 
press to print a certain amount on the 
ground that publicity is one of the great 
deterring forces, reputable papers do 
not make a feature of unnecessary de- 
tails.” 


» - * 
OLLOWING the visit to Belgium of 
representative British journalists, 


headed by Sir Harry Brittain, M.P., a 
number of Belgian journalists in Lon- 
don in connection with the visit of King 
Albert were entertaified by their con- 
freres during the first week of July, un- 
der the auspices of the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association. 

Lord Burnham, speaking in French, 
accorded a welcome to the guests, de- 
claring that during the war they cov- 
ered themselves with honor. He also 
referred with pride to the secret publi- 
cation of La Libre Belgique, the Belgian 
newspaper which was everywhere and 
nowhere, confounding the Germans in 
their own toils, and was the sacred 
symbol and the unquenchable fire of 
Belgian patriotism. 





Wisconsin Mill Strike Ends 


The strike at the Rhinelander Paper 
Company plant, Rhinelander, Wis., 
which employs 500 men, has been set- 
tled through the efforts of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. The wage 
scrle will be the same as offered the 
strikers May 1. The company at the 
time of the strike employed 300 men, 
but expects to return to a norma! basis 
by September 1. 





Texas. Daily Suspends 


The Brenham (Tex.) Morning Mes- 
senger recently suspended publication. 
Capt. William J. Tucker, the editor, is 
now with the Longview (Tex.) Leader. 
The plant is owned by Henry Mueller of 
Brenham. 








CO-OPERATIVE ADS GIVE IMPETUS TO TRADE 








ONVINCING to his hearers was 

the result of a survey of Wabash 
Valley towns, presented to the Com- 
munity Advertisers by F. L. Swinehart, 
of the Swinehart Hardware Company, 
Clinton, Ind., at the recent A. A. C. W. 
convention. He said: 

Survey was made of the towns of the 
Wabash Valley as to the business con- 
ditions for January, February and 
March, 1921, as compared with the cor- 
responding months in 1920. 


The result proves conclusively that the 
Neosho plan improves business, despite 
decrease in manufacturing production. 

This survey will show that towns em- 
ploying the co-operative or Neosho plan 
for six months, or more, show good in- 
creases in the volume of retail sales, 
averaging 17%. 

It will be shown that towns not em- 
ploying co-operative or Neosho plan of 
advertising show a decrease of sales 
averaging 23%. 

We will show a town whose industries 
are working full with a normal pay roll, 
but the merchants not employing the co- 
operative or Neosho plan of advertising 


show a decrease in retail sales of 15%. 

It will be shown that a town employ- 
ing the Neosho or co-operative plan for 
six months, shows an increase in retail 
sales of 12%, despite the fact that the 
payroll of their industries are but 35% 
normal. 

A town employing co-operative or 
Neosho plan of advertising for six 
months shows an increase on special 
sales days, less amount received on 
special sales days’ items, which paid no 
profit, of from 103% to 206%. 

We will show a decrease of retail 
sales of 24% in a town not employing 
co-operative advertising whose payroll 
from their industries are 55% of normal. 

It will show that towns employing co- 
operative advertising, and located in 
purely agricultural communities, without 
industries, will show an increase in sales 
of 10% to 21%. 

It is worthy of note, too, that in every 
town employing co-operative advertis- 
ing there has been a revival of the 
merchants, a more friendly spirit pre- 
vails and merchants become co-operat- 
ors of their fellow merchants instead 
of competitors. 





FAIR PLAY’S A JEWEL OF 
HIGH VALUE 


Jason Rogers Sends a Letter to G. B. 
Blackiston As Follow-Up After the 
Latter’s Answer To Him On His 
Agency Commission Circular 








Last week Epiror & PUBLISHER re- 
ceived from G. B. Blackiston, of New 
Preston, Conn., a carbon copy of a let- 
ter sent by Mr. Blackiston to Jason 
Rogers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, in reply to Mr. Rogers’ circular 
letter of July 6, discussing the sugges- 
tion that advertising agencies should 
abandon the commission system and 
operate upon a fee system, collecting 
their fees from the ones they serve, but 
in no sense advocating the elimination 
of advertising agencies. Mr. Blackis- 
ton’s letter was published, 

This week Mr. Rogers favors Eprtor 
& PuBLISHER with a copy of the letter 
he sent to Mr. Blackistor after receiving 
the latter’s communication, urging at 
the same time that his letter is entitled 
to the same prominence that was given 
to Mr. Blackiston’s letter. Mr. Rogers’ 
letter follows: 


SEEK WHOLESALE OUTLETS 


“Yours of the 25th in reference to 
the matter of the agent’s commission 
discussion received and read with much 
interest. The situation which you de- 
scribe as working out very satisfactor- 
ily in your case may not conform to the 
desires of those who manufacture and 
sell the space. 

“In order to make progress and pro- 
vide for the best and most satisfactory 
sale of his product, the manufacturer or 
maker of any commodity seeks outlets 
at wholesale and in a distributive way 
at as many points as he can get. 

“In present day competition it will not 
merely do to stand by and wait for the 
orders to come in or to develop. We 
not only must sell the article we make 
but we must also render a service on 
the side. Of course the customer finally 
pays for it all—I mean the fellow who 
finally buys and uses the goods. 

“Too many of us are apt to view busi- 
ness and affairs as though through in- 
verted opera glasses. Because we have 
a patent or own a trade mark covering 
some article for which there may have 
been created a large general demand, 
there is no reason for us to assume that 
we permanently hold a valuable mono- 
poly or are going to succeed in contin- 
uing to sell in enormous quantities, 


Get THE Bic HEAp 


“Too many manufacturers whose 
goods are sold at ‘protected prices’ grow 
into a state of mind where they think 
themselves masters of all they survey 
and that they can control also the prices 
and conditions on which they buy ma- 
terials, labor or service. Each step in 
the progression to and from the ulti- 
mate consumer brings in other elements 
which may or may not produce greater 
efficiency or greater waste and lost mo- 
tion. The manufacturers of automo- 
biles, sewing machines or any one of a 
hundred or more articles that could be 
named, are compelled not only to build 
up wholesale distributing services in 
various cities but also to maintain all 
sorts and varieties of special services 
for the convenience of the final con- 
sumer. 

“By the same process of reasoning, 
and entirely aside from the. views of ad- 
vertising agents who think as you do, 
the publishers as a whole would, in my 
opinion, be destroying a powerful ser- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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In Jacksonville 4 of the 
5 big department stores 
use the Metropolis heavily 
during the week and the 
Times Union on Sunday. 
Their average lineage in 
the Metropolis 6 week days 
totals more than in the 
Times Union including 
Sundays. (The Metropolis 
publishes on week days 
only.) 

Department Stores watch 
results. 


Che Florida Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





Local News 











@ Upon the quality, freshness, 
quantity and reliability of its local 
news, a newspaper depends for 
its influence. 


@ The Jacksonville Metropolis 
has spared no effort or expense on 
its accurate local news service. 


@ Ten trained reporters comb 
every possible source of news in 
Jacksonville and environs. 


@ Accuracy is the watchword of 
the local news department. And 
to be accurate means, one must be 
fair, unbiased, colorless in the 


presentation of the item, letting 
the facts supply whatever color is 
needed to make the news of in- 
terest to the public. 


@ The Jacksonville Metropolis is 
“‘Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
because it prints more local news 
than any other newspaper in Flo- 
rida; prints this news while it is 
news; prints most of it before any 
other newspaper is aware of it; 
prints the news accurately, and 
gets the news to its readers on the 
same day it happens. 
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OPEN DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE DOORS 


(Continued from page 5) 





against it. I fought for the Borah 
resolution and against the Porter substi- 
tute in the House, for obvious reasons. 
It therefore goes without saying that I 
am in complete sympathy with your fine 
idea of publicity unstinted for all the 
proceedings of this meeting, and if my 
paper, the Akron Beacon Journal can 
aid, even in a small way, to bring about 
the result you suggest it will be only 
too glad to do so.” 
x * * 


YIRGILIO R. BETETA, vice-president 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Spanish Speaking Section of the Press 
Congress of the World: 

“From all points of the compass— 
London, Paris, Buenos Aires, Osaka, 
Tokio and Washington—from visiting 
and returning journalists, as well as 
from American newspaper men and the 
representatives in America of leading 
newspapers of the world—comes the 
suggestion, that the press men of the 
world should have a real ‘get-together’ 
meeting in Washington, preliminary to 
the disarmament conference so wisely 
proposed by President Harding to ex- 
press the importance of an open, free 
and frank exchange of views with re- 
spect to open sessions, communications, 
censorship and the absolute 
for lower cable tolls. 

“There is a fond hope very generally 
expressed—yea, more than that—a deep- 
seated conviction that such a ‘get-to- 
gether’ meeting of the representatives 
of the great newspapers of the world, 
who would be in Washington at that 
time, would exercise a most wholesome 
and helpful influence upon the disarma- 
ment conference as a whole, out of 
which great public good would surely 
follow. 

“Everyone should join in the fervent 
prayer of Epiror & PuBLISHER that 
President Harding and his really great 
Secretary of State will not permit them- 
selves to be definitely committed to secret 
sessions of the conference in the prelim- 
inary correspondence, discussions and 
agreements as to the agenda paper—the 
agreed topics for discussions that are 
now being formulated by our diplomatic 
representatives abroad. 

“Indeed, the reply of the Japanese 
Government would rather indicate that 
it is the official diplomatic view that a 
‘cut and dried’ agreed program be for- 
mulated before the meeting of the con- 
ference. This is certainly not the view 
of the public. Surely the historical 
position of the American press and the 
experience of the last few years demand 
that all of the sessions be held out in 
the open, in the white light of publicity. 

“For more than two thousand years 
the old world has failed to maintain 
peace upon the old secret basis. Isn’t it 
time to retrieve the ground lost at Paris 
in the making of the peace of Versailles 
and have the discussions and the agree- 
ments arrived at out in the open, free 
from the blighting touch of the curse of 
the ages—secret diplomacy? 


necess:ty 





“Newspaper opinion of the world, as 
Epitor & PUBLISHER gathers it is very 
strongly in favor of ‘pitiless publicity’ 
in all international relations. Indeed 
there is an insistent demand, especially 
as the compact is to be written in the 
capital of the new world, that the agree- 
ment be made after free and frank dis- 
cussion without any secrecy whatever. 

“What matter if it does take six 
months to do it—more or less—the truth 
is the peoples of the world would then 


have a more complete and thorough un- 
derstanding than ever before, for in the 
last analysis security and peace depend 
absolutely and entirely upon the better 
understanding and a more complete and 
adequate interpretation than has been 
possible heretofore. 

“If the disarmament conference fol- 
lows the view of President Harding to- 
ward the accomplishment of the desire 
to effect something definite for a perma- 
nent peace, a complete reversal in atti- 
tude must be adopted with reference to 
the secret discussions which have under- 
mined previous or diplomatic assemblies, 
and especially that of Versailles. Man- 
kind, still feeling the wounds of the war, 
opens its heart, full of the hope for a 
durable peace in order to restore con- 
fidence in the efficacy of the conference 
we must take recource to the press. 
Only the press is able to explain word 
by word everything that is said and 
done, inspire public confidence, and en- 
lighten it on the points of issue between 
nations, 

“Secret treaties, a vicious inheritance 
of the time when Machiavelli’s doctrines 
inspired Europe, are a thing of the past. 
It is known today that only those treat- 
ies, leagues and international combina- 
tions that are based upon the consent of 
the peoples can survive. It is a sov- 
ereign right, and we must assert that 
diplomacy does not entertain secret dis- 
cussions. When the press is. in.a posi- 
tion to reflect faithfully every aspect of 
the conference, it can allow the public to 
pass judgment upon it, and appreciate 
what it can expect from it.” 


x * * 
'TT’ANCREDO PINOCHET, editor of 
El Norte Americano, and corre- 
spondent of twenty-eight Spanish- 
American newspapers: 
“The hope expressed by Epitor & 


PUBLISHER that the disarmament confer- 
ence will not be held in secret sessions, 
is surely one worthy of realization. 
During the last two thousand years 
secret diplomacy has failed to prevent 
wars, and, in fact, is the stumbling block 
in the path’ of universal peace. A 
democracy should deal openly with the 
problems of public interest, and nothing 
interests the world at large more than 
the problem of world peace and world 
war. The discussion of this subject 
should not be withheld from the public. 
The diplomatic representatives of the 
different countries are not going to dis- 
cuss their private affairs, but the public 
affairs of the world.” . 


x * * 
OSE JUAN TABLADA, correspon- 
dent of Excelsior El Maestro, 


and Mexico Moderno, Mexico City: 


“Never in the history of mankind 
have the consequences of war appeared 
as they do to-day as an almost universal 
catastrophe. This is the unanimous 
opinion not only of the idealist but also 
of the scientist and the economist. Thus 
the wise suggestion of President Hard- 
ing for a disarmament conference is 
the opportune interpretation of a uni- 
versal and momentous feeling condemn- 
ing war. Should the discussion of this 
subject be withheld from the public, cer- 
tain industrial and financial minorities 
will doubtless find a way to plead in 
the dark for their dull interests against 
the public welfare. 

“I am warmly and unreservedly with 
Epitor & PUBLISHER in urging an open 
deal and pitiless publicity of all discus- 
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sions regarding such a problem of in- 
ternational concern, and moreover of 
wide human interest.” 


x* * * 


ERNESTO MONTENEGRO, U. S. 
Representative El Mercurio of Chile: 


“The spirit embodied in the proposal 
for an informal press conference in 
Washington previous to the disarma- 
ment conference, truly reflects the re- 
action of public sentiment after the dis- 
appointing experiences of Versailles. 
Public discussion of the world prob- 
lems, or at least ample publicity for 
what is said and done at the conference 
table, appears as the best guaranty of 
results more satisfactory than those at- 
tained at the peace, negotiations. 

“By keeping the press informed, it 
could be expected that the offering and 
accepting of shameful bargains can be 
stopped. In fact, since diplomats are 
no longer the representatives of kings 
and other absolute rulers, we have a per- 
fect right to expect that the delegates 
of the people should keep the peoples 
of the world informed of their desires 
as well as of their objections through 
the natural agency of modern informa- 
tion, briefly, the press.” 

* * * 


RTHUR WALLACE DUNN, Wash- 


ington correspondent of the Amer- 
ican Press Association: 


“Frankly I do not think it will make much 
difference, either as to the final results of 
the conference or from a news point of view 
whether the sessions are open or closed. Your 
letter refers to the open sessions of. the 
United States Senate and the House of €om- 
mons. After an perience of nearly a third 
of a century in Washington I can tell you 
that the open sessions of the Senate, and 
the House of Representatives as well, are 
not important from a news standpoint. Oc- 
casionally there breaks forth some sensational 
episode in the open session, and at times a 
disclosure is made of great news value, but 
the real news of events in Washington rarely 
comes from open sessions of the Houses of 
Congress or other public meetings. 

“The big things are done in secret sessions 
of committees; or, more than likely, in the 
still more secret sessions of a small number 


of leaders who decide what to do; their 
decisions are passed along to members of 
committees and the committees act. Day after 


day the press galleries of both Senate and 
House are deserted while the real newspaper 
workers are busy getting what has happened 
or is going to happen, or what has, been 
decided upon, from the leaders who, in secret 
conclave discuss and decide the more impor- 
tant subjects of legislation. 

“Let me refer a moment to national con- 
ventions. While the crowd seems, to think 
that what takes place in the big convention 
hall is all important; ‘the fact is that the 
real news of national conventions is created 


»y a comparatively few. men who are for 
the most part working in secret. Live news- 
paper men have little fear of secret con- 
claves, closed doors, or other methods by 


which public men formulate policies, for the 
real reporter is generally able to get a story, 
and the fact that the news is made in secret 
adds a certain zest to its pursuit. 

“Now, as to the coming disarmament con- 
ference and its open sessions: Suppose the 
sessions are open and held in a large hall 
with twice as much space for newspaper men 
as there is for the delegates? What will 
be the result? Day after day the corference 
will assemble, go through a certain amount 
of routine, and then adjourn. The real busi- 
ness of the conference will be done in 
secret because it is inevitable. The delegates 
composing this conference from various nations 
are not geing to- “tip their hand” in any open 
sessions until they know pretty well what 
the other delegations are going to do,. and 
also what Prospects there is for securing the 
adoption of’ their own ideas. 

“If it is decided that the conference is to 
be open it will be found that the principal 
men in the various .delegations (and these 
principal men, just as at Paris, will be the 
heads of the various delegations) will as- 
semble in groups, and the conference will 
finally resolve into an inner circle of the 
leading representatives of the leading nations. 


They: will determine finally the action to be 
taken. 

“Take a leaf out of the great gathering 
which assembled to settle the world war. 
Woodrow Wilson, then President of the 
United States and the most powerful figure 


in the conference, started forth with ‘open 
covenants, openly arrived at.’ That great 
idea, heralded far and wide as the slogan 
of the purest kind of diplomacy, was soon 
forgotten. Then came the council of ten; 
later followed by the Big Four. The great 
questions of the war were settled by the 
Big Four, and when we reach a final de- 
termination on disarmament we will find that 
another Big Four will determine what the 
world shall do. Perhaps it will be a Big Five, 
for the United States, Great Britain, Seauer, 


‘censorship 





Italy and Japan will be the deciding factors 
in any conclusion regarding disarmament and 
permanent peace. : 

“Like many other newspaper men I was ot 
the opinion at one time that all proceedings 
in national legislation and in international 
negotiations should be open to the public, 
with reporters present at all times so that 
the people might be informed as to what 
was proposed, and public opinion could _criti- 
cize and direct what should be done. I still 
believe that ought to be the ideal method of 
dealing with national and international affairs, 
provided it is practical, but we come to the 
impractical side of this question at every turn. 

“No matter what stipulations were made 
for open sessions and the public consideration 
of all questions nothing could prevent the 
assemblage of a few persons who would dis- 
cuss and outline policies to be proposed in 
the open sessions. That will be the case in 
regard to the coming conference, and nine 
times out of ten it will be found that the 
big news of the conference will precede the 
open sessions where the various subjects are 
discussed and formal decisions _reached. : 

“There is one other subject in your cir- 
cular, relating to a press conference to pre- 
cede the disarmament conference. If such 
a conference should be confined wholly to 
subjects of interest to the press internationally 
it would no doubt bring about good results. 
I do not believe that in such a _ conference 
there should be a discussion of the subjects 
to come before the disarmament conference. 
The newspaper men will really come to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the disarmament conference and 
will do so in their own way and according 
to the instructions of the various publications 
they represent. The real newspaper men will 
not be inclined to express their views or 
speak for their newspaper, or for the people 
of their nations. 

“It is true that a great many of the 
newspaper men who will assemble in Wash- 
ington will write their own views and express 
their own opinions; even so they will pre- 
fer to do it in the journal they represent 
rather than in a journalistic conference. The 
matters of international communication, cable 
tolls and censorship, to which you refer, might 
be discussed in such a conference, but it 
is well to remember that the owners and 
publishers of the various journals are the 
persons to take up these subjects. Censorship 
is unimportant except in times of war; then 
every nation determines upon a policy of 
according to its own necessities. 

“You may probably infer from what 
have written that I do not believe that the 
newspaper representatives who come to Wash- 
ington to attend the disarmament conference 
should undertake to take charge of that con- 
ference. You may gather still further that 
my idea of their duties is to get the news 
and write their opinions independently 
and according to their own views. They will 
hold their little conclaves and discussions 
with each other in groups, just as the 
various accredited national delegates will do. 
but each person will act independently in 
writing the story and conform to the require- 
ments of the journal he represents, and foilow 
his own judgment as to what he shall write 
for publication.” 

* * 


OHN V. RILEY, editor 
(1ll.) Morning Star: 


“To close the door of the disarmament 
conference and permit suspicion, innuendo, 
gossip and other products of eavesdropping 
to lurk in the hall, would contribute to the 
defeat of the great objective. As the press 
of America sustained its honor, in the greatest 
war the world has ever known, by voluntary 
censorship, the suggestion which might close 
the door of a disarmament conference here 
is particularly objectionable. We should begin 
by disarming intrigue.” 


Rockford 


7 * * 


OHN H. KELLY, editor Sioux City 
(la.) Tribune: 


“Most assuredly we believe that the fullest 
publicity should be given the coming con- 
ference between the great powers on the limita- 
tion of armaments. The public is entitled 
to it and demand it. People are unusually 
interested in International as well as National 
affairs; and they are thinking seriously of 
world problems, much more so than the diplo- 
mats, executives and congressmen know. Secret 
diplomacy has been such an utter failure that 
it looks like folly for men of high intelligence 
to resort to it at this time. The conference 
should be an open one, if it is to meet 
with any degree of success. Rumors, innuendo 
and vicicus propaganda, confing from behind 
closed doors, are very apt to be fatal to the 
best interests of humanity. 

“If the press represents the sentiment of 
the public, it should be unanimous in demand 
for open conferences.” 


* 


L. WAITE, editor Burlington (Ia.) 
* Hawkeye: 


“President Wilson uttered some epigrams 
and maxims that are firmly imbedded in public 
thought in America, ‘Open covenants openly 
arrived at’ is one of them. In my opinion 
it has come to stay with the vast majority 
of Americans. And as they are a decidedly 


practical people they will insist that the 
precept be put in practice. , 
“But, of course, in an_ international con- 


ference a little latitude rather than an inflex- 
ible rule may, at times, be the most practicable 
course. The discussions should be open. An 


occasional executive session may be advisable, 
as Epitor & PuBLISHER suggests in its refer- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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GENERAL MANAGER THE WASHINGTON HERALD 
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in a Bigger, Better and Faster Way is One 
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CENTENNIAL ISSUES IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Star and Post Commemorate One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Misouri’s En- 
tance to the Union With Histor- 
ical Numbers 


Kansas City, Aug. 8.—Centennial 
editions were put out by the Kansas City 
Star and the Kansas City Post yester- 
day in commemoration of the 100th an- 
niversary of Missouri’s entrance into the 
union. The papers co-operated with the 
publicity department of the Missouri 
State Fair Association, which staged a 
centennial celebration at Sedalia this 
week. 

The Star sent its edition, a 12-page 
section, to all subscribers in addition to 
the regular Sunday issue of the paper 


and also to Missouri readers of the 
Weekly Star. It was given over en- 


tirely to a history of the state from the 
days of the mound builders to the pres- 
ent and contained no advertising. His- 
tories of the Louisiana Territory, of 
the early state and of the cities which 
grew in the nineteenth century, and of 
men who contributed to the progress of 
the commonwealth, including the stal- 
wart journalists of the last fifty years, 
are given at length and illustrated with 
the Star’s distinctive style of engraving. 

To secure the best possible typograph- 
ical effects, the Star used special half- 
tone newsprint, which, it is stated, cost 
$50 a ton more than its regular news 
stock. 





OPEN THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE DOORS 


(Continued from page 16) 











ence to the 
remember, 


United States Senate. We must 
however, that the other fellows 
from across seas will have a voice in de- 
termining the matter. For reasons peculiar 
to European politics, they may be less favor- 
able to the open door than we are.” 


+ * * 


DWARD DOTY, editor Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.) News: 


“The disarmament meeting should be 


open 
to the world and reported by the world’s 
best writers. To my mind, such a procedure 
would instantly establish general confidence 


in the work of the conference. 


Personally, I 
should favor a press conference. 


’ 


* * 

LOYD CHALFANT, editor Beaver 
; (Pa.) Daily Times: 

“Only by open sessions can the coming 
disarmament conference expect to satisfy the 
demands of a war-weary world. Secrecy would 
serve to defeat the fundamental purpose of 








such a conference. Closed doors would mean 
manipulation by a few, which is autocratic. 
Open doors would mean representation of 
the millions, which is democratic. 

““America cannot afford, when so much is 
at stake, to go into this conference other 
than with open doors. America has relieved 
| 
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suffering humanity in far-off climes, has in- 
spired trust by its open-handed methods. To 
prove worthy, it must adhere to its 
plainly charted course. It has no _ ulterior 
motives. Dark suspicions must not be allowed 
to arise. Secrecy would permit intrigues, de- 
stroy confidence, produce the opposite effect 
to that intended. Open discussions would pre- 
vent intrigues, inspire confidence, produce the 


right results. Results are what we want. 
“No wiser step could be taken than to 
bring representative newspaper men of the 


world together in a press conference prelim- 
inary to the disarmament meeting. In the final 
analysis, newspapers, appealing to the masses, 
influencing opinion, have as much to do with 
bringing about world disarmament as_ the 
powers that govern. It follows then that they 
should have a thorough understanding among 
themselves on the subject. 

“The Epitor & PUBLISHER is 
gratulated upon the step it 
coalesce the sentiment of 
“open door’ policy. 
fruit.” 


to be con- 
has taken to 
America on the 
It cannot help but bear 


* * * 


G. BAKER, editor and publisher 


* Susquehanna (Pa.) Evening Tran- 
script: 


“By all 


) means the press should 
sented at 


the conference, whether behind 
closed doors or in the open. There should 
be no exclusion of press representatives. It 
is going to be the ‘conference of the age’ and 
must be covered by the newspapers. The 
newspapers of the country can be trusted to 
handle the publicity end in a way which will 
cause no embarrassments nor delays.” 

*& * = 


HOMER JOSEPH DODGE, president 
Federal Trade Information Bureau, 
Washington, D. C 


“I am of the opinion that the general 
sessions should be open, but that an avenue 
should be left open to permit the holding of 
secret sessions when policy so dictates. While 
states can neither legislate nor negotiate in 
a_cloister, neither can they invariably act 
efficiently in a public square.” 

* 


be repre- 


* 


LIFFORD SNOWDEN, 


Bridgeton 
(N. J.) Evening News: 


“Hold the disarmament conference in the 
open. The people pay for war. They should 
know all there is to know about stopping 
war. 





Minnesota Select List Active 

The executive committee of the Min- 
nesota Select List has perfected its 
plans. H. C. Hotaling, executive and 
field secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, is to continue in an advis- 
ory capacity. The business end has been 
assigned to the Improvement Bulletin 
of Minneapolis. A solicitor is to be 
selected and placed in the field at once. 





To Represent Mothers’ Magazine 

Cone, Hunton & Woodman have been 
appointed national advertising represen- 
tatives of Mothers’ Magazine, Chicago. 





Poster Men Meet October 10-14 

The Poster Advertising Association 
will hold its thirty-first annual conven- 
tion in Detroit, October 10 to 14. 





MISS 
LULU BETT 


ZONA GALE 


The Most Talked 
About Book of the 
Season will be re- 
leased in Nine Illus- 
trated Full Page 
Installments 


Beginning August 28th 


VIVID REALISM 


A Cross Section of 
American Life 


Wire for Option 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York 








A FRIEND IN NEED! 





A. M. Snook Proves Truth of Old 


Adage to Chicago Ad Men 


Jail loomed large in the affairs of 
several Chicago advertising men last 
week when they fell into a speed trap 
in Aurora, Ill, on the way to dinner at 
the Yorkville home of Dee E. Northam, 
of the Benjamin & Kentnor Company’s 
Chicago office. Policemen who held up 
the four cars were obdurate until Nort- 
ham remembered that A. M. Snook was 
president of the Aurora Beacon-News 
and a friend of all advertising men. Mr. 
Snook was called to the police station, 
gave bond for the drivers, and piloted 
the dejected party to his office in the 


Beacon-News building. “Half an hour 
later they woke up to the joke. Nort- 


ham had plotted the hold-up in Chicago 
and Snook had seen to it that the Au- 
rora police were on the job when the 
party, at Northam’s lead, attempted to 
rush the speed trap. After inspecting 
the Beacon-News plant the advertising 
men continued to their chicken dinner. 
Those in the party were: Elmer Steele, 
William H. Rankin Company; E. C. 
Griffith, Grandin - Dorrance - Sullivan; 


Charles Byrnes, Porter, Eastman & 
Byrnes; Arthur Smith, Williams & 
Cunnyngham; Edward Fitch, H. W. 


Kastor & Sons; Joseph Hardigan, 
Critchfield & Co.; Frank Avery, Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Agency; Jerry Gan- 





zer, Henri, Hurst & McDonald; J. C. 


Freeman, Ferry-Hanly Company; and 
William F. Kentnor of Benjamin & 
Kentnor. 





Niagarans Want Toronto Papers 


For the purpose of discussing im- 
provements in the distribution of Cana- 
dian morning newspapers throughout the 
Niagara Peninsula, the municipalities of 
the district have been invited to send 
representatives to a joint meeting of 
several Chambers of Commerce to be 
held at St. Catharines (Ont.) this week. 
Owing to the way in which the railway 
time-tables are arranged, the Toronto 
morning papers cannot reach the penin- 
sula until noon, but the American news- 
papers enter it early in the morning and 
have the field to themselves. 





New Saxon Advertising Head 


W. J. Drumpelmann, recently with 
the Hudson Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed director of sales and 
advertising of the Saxon Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit. 





Building Radio Plant at Montreal 
Work has started on a new radio 
station at Saut au Recollet, near Mon- 
treal, which, when completed, will be 
one of the largest in Canada. 








Proof of the 


Cake is in 
the Eating 


proof of the efficacy of 
NEWS lies in the using. 


its advertisers. 


features. 
pulling power of the NEWS in 
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Baltimore 
circulation 


and Maryland, 
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A the proof of the cake or pudding lies in the eating, so the 


And advertisers of every conceivable line of business are using 
the Sunday evening NEWS and have been using it right along 
week after week since its very beginning. 

All arguments to the contrary, the Sunday evening NEWS 
is equally as popular as the daily edition and just as fruitful for 
Nearly 100,0Q0 people buy the NEWS every 
Sunday afternoon and’ pay more for it than on week days, 
irrespective of getting the same size paper with no special Sunday 
This fact alone speaks volumes for the prestige and 


The combination of the Sunday afternoon NEWS, a strong, 
zirile Associated Press evening paper, and the Sunday morn- 


is an excellent advertising buy. 
offering an 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. GARROLL : J. E. LUTZ 

esentativ , Western Representative 
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ESCAPE ALL THIS 


= Why Waste Valuable Time Washing Up? 
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ADVERTISING WILL SELL YOU 
AND YOUR PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 11) 





Increased production means increased 
service. 

Increased service means reduced costs. 

Reduced 


mands. 


costs means increased de- 

Thus it accumulates as it rolls. 

Who pays for this advertising? 

Twenty years ago the makers of a 
watch produced a large machine-made 
article priced at $1.50. The first year 
without advertising they sold 12,000. 
Next year with some advertising 87,000 
were sold. Then increasing the produc- 
tion and the distribution by having 
created a market and stabilized it, they 
reduced the size of the watch, cut the 
price to $1.00 and by advertising sold 
485,000 the third year. 

A Few or THE MANny 

The makers of a famous camera when 
they began advertising more than thirty 
years ago made one camera which took 
2% inch pictures and which sold at $25. 
In 1917 (at the time of the violent rise 
in cost of materials) they made a far 
better camera which sold at $10 

When the manufacturer of a_ well- 
known breakfast food began advertising 
his goods sold at 15 cents a package. In 
1917 (the fatal period again) his pack- 
age was 50 per cent larger and sold for 
10 cents. 

In 1908 a magneto sold for $150. Ten 
years later a much better magneto used 
for the same purpose was sold at $81. 

An internationally known maker of 
chewing gum advertises today: “5 cents 
before the war, 5 cents during the war 
and 5 cents now.” 

These are not exceptional cases—just 
illustrative of how the consumer pays 
for advertising—by lowering the pro- 
duction and selling costs and improving 
the quality. 

Here is a classic example compiled a 
few years ago by J. G. Frederick. 

When Hart, Schaffner and Marx be- 
gan to advertise they were doing a busi- 
ness of $1,500,000 annually. 
later this had increased to $15,000,000. 
A comparison of four ready-to-wear 
men’s clothing manufacturers was made 
at the time Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
reached the $15,000,000 mark, between 
selling costs and expenditures for maga- 
zine advertising, thus: 


Ten years 


Sales 
Cost 


Magazine 
Advertising 


Hart. Schaffner & Marx....$85.000 2% to 3% 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co..... 49,000 4% 
Samuel W. Peck & Co..... 29,000 6% 
Alfred Benjamin ......... 24,000 7% 





RObSERT QUILLEN’S 


“SMALL-TOWN 
STUFF” 


—made famous by the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, is to 
be offered for publication 
in newspapers exclusively, 


starting September 10th. 


(A Weekly Feature) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 








Editor & Publisher 

Who pays for the advertising? The 
consumer !—By getting a setter article 
at a lower price. 

When you think of 
Medal, Garters—Boston, Soap—lIvory, 
Circus—Ringling Brothers, Elephant— 
Jumbo, Midgets—Tom Thumb, Fountain 
Pens — Waterman’s, Chewing Gum— 
Wrigley’s, Records — “His Master’s 
Voice.” : 


Flour—Gold 


A name often times becomes a sym- 
bol; sometimes actually an_ institution. 
Note some of the above. All the char- 
acter, the value and worth; all the quali- 
ties of the object are associated in the 
name. A name carries with it the good- 
wil and reputation of the thing that it 
expresses has created. A good name is 
a priceless jewel, 

Thirk of Victrola, celluloid, fabriko:d 
espirin, kodak, vaseline, beaver hoar¢e. 
and you are thinking not in terms of 
common nouns, but in the terms of pro- 
per names! Chiropractic is one of the 


latest. Advertising did it. 

If you were told that Erich Weiss 
was in the anti-room of your office 
and wanted to see you to give an 


example of his skill as a magi¢iin, wha‘ 
would you do? Supposing that you did 
go out and were captivated by his un- 
canny skill, would the people to whom 
you told it be much interested ? 


THERE'S A DIFFERENCE 


But if your stenographer carre in and 
said: “Houdini is out 


here and wants 
to show you something,” what would 
happen? In an instant the name of 


Houdini would be flying about and in a 
jiffy a crowd would collect to 
open-mouthed at the exhibition. 


gape 


Why this difference? Erich Weiss is 
Houdini. Houdini is Erich Weiss. 
Therefore, the man named Erich Weiss 
is just as great a maytian as the man 
named Houdini. Yet there is a differ- 
ence. And that difference is created by 
advertising. The name Houdini has 
been advertised all over the world. Sub- 
stitute the name of Erich Weiss for that 
of Houdini and the crowd would pay 
little attention, while the name of Hou- 
dini commands instant attention. 

Advertising did it. 

Did you ever hear of St. Jacob’s Oil? 
Not so 


it was 


many years ago, as time goes, 


a nationally known proprietary. 
It was the biggest selling product in a 


& 
The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


10c 
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5c 
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Associated Press 

United Press 


Leased Wire Cable and 
Financial News 
An outstanding 
mewspaper 
Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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day when national advertising of a 
commodity was the exception. St. Ja- 
cob’s Oil was advertised well. And by 
advertising was the business built. 

Then Charles Vogler died. His 
widow called in a banker to straighten 
out affairs. Patiently, microscopically 
he toiled through the books, noting with 
increasing outrage the tremendous sums 
spent for advertising. Such extrava- 
gance, such foolhardiness would never 
do! His tangible asset mind could not 
see the ten-for-one. 

When the advertising contracts ran 
eut they were not renewed. St. Jacob’s 
il, known to every man, woman and 
‘hild in America through the enormous 
force of advertising, began to quietly 
efface itself from public ken. Within 
’ year the advertising practically ceased. 
“Let it live on its momentum,” said the 
banker. 

Complaints began to reach headquar- 
ters. St. Jacob’s Oil was not selling. 
Why continue the story? It is only with 
“n effort that old timers recall the 
troduct. St. Jacob’s Oil is no more. 


OtHers THat Dtep 


The time was when every barn was 
painted with that black and yellow 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Where is it 
uow? Ask for it at the drug store. 
Same story! 


Take 


one more case, more recent; 
Pyle’s Pearline. A splendid product 
with a splendid distribution. It was ad- 


ertised persistently and constantly from 
1877, and in 1904 the advertising appro- 
priation reached $500,000. Pearline was 
well and favorably known. - Then in 
1907 the last of the Pyle family died. 
The estate felt that Pearline was so well 
known that it needed little further ad- 
vertising. The Proctor & Gamble Com- 





pany bought the business in 1914 to save 
it from actual bankruptcy. 

The public must be constantly remind- 
ed. A year of si'ence will undo the 
work of five years of advertising. Even 
during the late war, with many of our 
factories taken over by the Government 
and actually making parts for munitions 
of war, they kept on advertising the 
thing they used to make, were not mak- 
ing then, but expected to again make 
after war was over—just to keep that 
article in the public mind that they might 
not have to take up slack memory after 
the war was over. It was good -busi- 
ness. 





Krupps To Make Intertypes 

Arrangements have heen made be- 

en Intertype Corporation and Krupps 
of ~sse1. Germany, for the manufacture 
of Intertypes in Germany. The arrange- 
ment was made during President H. R 
Swartz’s recent trip to Europe and was 
brought about to meet existing German 
competition and due to the depreciation 
of exchange. England, France and the 
other allied countries will be supplied by 
the British Intertype Corporation, 
London. 





Plan Chain of Jewish Papers 

Jewish journalism is to be furthered 
in the United States through the organi- 
zation of the American Jewish Journals 
Association, a $300,000 company, with 
a Detroiter, Joseph J. Cummins, as its 
head. Mr. Cummins is editor of the 
Detroit Jewish Daily Chronicle. The 
association proposes to publish Jewish 
papers in more than 16 representative 
cities in the United States, it was an- 
nounced. Three new papers are to be 


launched this month 




















home town. 


with a clean record. 





Business Review Page 


Adds 10,000 Lines per Month 
to Your Local Display 


‘ 
UR Weekly Business Review Page, as now running in a 
number of leading dailies, draws its patronage from pre- 
vious non-advertising wholesalers and manufacturers of your 


It is a valuable feature, a source of revenue for otherwise 
; . : 
light days—Saturday evening or Monday morning. 


We sell the space on 26 to 52-week contracts; we renew these 
contracts before expiration; the page becomes a permanent 
| feature, a permanent source of income. 

| 

| Our soliciting staff is composed of high class men; our 
methods are clean; we ourselves, are a responsible concern 


The best references for your guidance are the names of 
present clients, some of whom we have had on our books con- 
tinuously for 5, 10,15 to 20 years. 


Would like to correspond with publishers, business mana- 
gers and advertising managers who appreciate the satisfac- 
tion of dealing with a long established firm. 


Thomas W. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 





Briggs Co. 
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Important Announcement to Newspaper Publishers 


The great advantages of our PATENTED AUTOMATIC INK PUMP 
DISTRIBUTION for Newspaper Presses, over the old-fashioned method of 
inking, having been thoroughly demonstrated by its practical operation in over 
sixty large presses in prominent newspaper offices throughout the United States 
and Canada, in all of which it has been proclaimed an unqualified success, and 
desiring to give our customers the benefit of this epoch-making advance in news- 
paper press construction, without regard to the very large sums of money 
expended in developing and perfecting it, we have decided to incorporate this 
great improvement in all our Double-Width Newspaper Presses—not only of 
the Superspeed and Unit-Type designs, but also of the X-Pattern, Lineartype, 
Central Folder and Straight-Line designa——WITHOUT ANY ADVANCE IN 
OUR SELLING PRICES, which have already been reduced in proportion to 
the reductions in manufacturing costs. 


From this time forward Newspaper Presses of our improved designs will be 
built with ink fountains and ductor rollers only when especially so ordered, and 
then will be arranged so that the Automatic Ink Pump Mechanism, which 


undoubtedly will eventually entirely supersede the old type of construction, can 
be added later. 


Among the many advantages of the Automatic Ink Pump Distribution are: 


(1) Positive, continuous and more 
even distribution of the ink as well as 
immediate control, page by page or 
column by column, thus enabling bet- 


necessity of maintaining ductor rollers 
of various sizes, and cutting down the 
spoilage of papers in starting. 


ter printing and more uniform color on (4) Entire elimination of ink foun- 
the various pages of the product. tains and ductor rollers with conse- 
’ ; ' quent freedom from danger of dirt or 
abet grease penal“ a fore’ n substance ilies into the ink 
the ink supply, thus materially assist- 4 ee “ight hers 8 eau eth f 
ing in quick starting and in getting the  @¢ © eo os We mccoy 
maximum output from the machine. cleaning fountains. 
(3) Greater economy in the con- (5) ,Greater accessibility and conse- 
sumption of ink, elimination of the quently less danger of accident. 


During the last century, we have been the pioneers and leaders in developing 
and perfecting Printing Machinery, to which end we have expended enormous 
sums of money every year. The results of this work of development are evidenced 
by the fact that if the modern Newspaper Press, of any make, were stripped of 
Hoe features and Hoe inventions, such as: The triangular former, tapeless 
folding and delivery mechanisms, staggered cylinders, angle bars for associating 
webs of paper, rotating blade folding cylinders, combination collecting and 
cutting cylinders, transverse collecting mechanism, automatic spring tension 
device for equalizing the strain on paper webs, V-shaped paper brakes, 
reversible cylinders for color printing, rotary wire stapling mechanism, etc., 
little of importance would be left. 


R. HOE & CO. 
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SUE REMINGTON MILL 
FOR $1,510,000 


Publishers of New York Heraid and Sun 
Claim Damages for Alleged Breach 
of Contract to Supply News- 
print Paper 


Damages of $1,510,000 for breach of 
contract to deliver newsprint paper are 
asked by the publishers of the New 
York Herald and Sun in a suit filed 
August 10 in New York against the 
Remington Paper & Power Company, 
of Watertown, N. Y. The complaint 
alleges that on October 6, 1919, the de- 
fendant contracted to sell to the Sun 
company 16,000 tons of newsprint pa- 
per but delivered only 4,000 tons, 
refusing to make delivery after the 
price of paper went up. The plaintiff 
was therefore, says the complaint, com- 
pelled to buy paper in the open market, 
paying for it sometimes as high as 1134 
cents per pound. 

The complaint asks $910,000 for non- 
delivery of the paper and special dam- 
ages of $600,000 in addition because the 
Sunday and daily editions of the Sun 
had to be curtailed and inferior paper 
had to be used causing a loss in in- 
come. 





TRAIN EVERY WORD ON ITS 
TARGET IN WRITING 


(Continued from page 10) 











To parade long and unfamiliar words 
is bad taste. To pepper a page with 
French and Latin words is bad taste. 
Horace wrote Latin, but he 
Roman. Write English for 
reading subscribers. 


was a 
English- 


Dickens showed the power to choose 
words in description. He saw human 
nature. He told the color of a man’s 
hair, described his eyes, the expression 
of his face, the movements of his mouth 
when he talked, the angle at which his 
ears protruded, the wrinkles on his face, 
the color of his skin, the man’s height 
and size, the kind of necktie he wore, 
the cut of his coat, the way his clothes 
hung, the way he swung his arms and 
legs when he walked—a photograph in 
concrete words that called up definite 
pictures. Dickens was trained in news- 
paper work. His objectivity of style is 
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credited, by newspaper men, to this 
training. For his power to choose vivid 
words and paint clear pictures Dickens 
is worth re-reading. 

The Bible is a clear and simply written 
book. The King James version is a 
wealth of powerful English in the par- 
ables, in the gospels, and in the psalms. 

Shakespeare’s big vocabulary is not 
obtrusive because he suited the word to 
the occasion and selected his words. 
Shakespeare was objective. The reader 
gathers little about Shakespeare, the man, 
from reading what Shakespeare wrote. 
His writings are not self-revealing. He 
set a good precedent for writers of all 
times and all lands. 

Daring originality of style is sure to 
bring reputation. George Ade was the 
pioneer in fables in slang. He won de- 
served praise, but his imitators are only 
imitators, good ones though they be. 
The fables, by the way, appeared first in 
the columns of a Chicago newspaper. 

Selection and rejection of words in 
writing is a question of taste. It is 
sometimes a matter of habit. Choice of 
words should never be accidental for 
words suggest visions, call up thoughts, 
and are signs and symbols. Words that 
are deeply imbedded in literature are 
potently capable of calling up images for 
all those who are familiar with literature. 

Tue Orper or Worps 

Choice of words is robbed of effective- 
ness if word order, that is, sentence 
structure, is not fitted to the thought 
conveyed. 

Robert 
Press,” 


Luce, in “Writing for the 
says that Dr. L. S. Sherman, 
from a count of the words used in sen- 
tences, asserted that Macauley averaged 
22.45 words in a sentence, Bunyan 37.50 
words, Addison 37..90 words, Lowell 38 
words, and John Milton used 60.80 words 
in a sentence. 

The house-that-Jack built sentence is a 
stumbling block. Cut the long sentences 
in two. Do not cultivate a breathless 
stvle of short sentences almost uniform 
in length, unrelieved by an occasional 
longer sentence. The smash, dash, splash 
style of writing acquired by reporters 
who write vivid accident stories is tire- 
some. 

The better than the 
passive. The active voice is affirmative, 
aggressive, definite, clear-cut. The pas- 
sive voice is apologetic, wavering, and 
lacks impact. To write that “Roosevelt 
was elected president” is less aggressive 


active voice is 
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and masculine than to say that “Roose- 
velt won the presidency.” 

Be specific and definite. To say, edi- 
torially, that “Incompetency in the vari- 
ous departments of the administration 
mars its record,” is less forceful than 
to say, “The appointment of a careless 
and inexperienced street commissioner 
is the worst blunder of the administra- 
tion.” If you are not willing to come 
to the point and say where the trouble 
is, say nothing. 

Concrete forms of expression are 
clearer than generalities. Clean-cut style, 
however, is impossible if a newspaper 
hasn't clean-cut views. 


WHAT THE MastTeRS SAy 


George Horace Lorimer once wrote, 
“A sentence is the shortest distance be- 
tween two periods, and one should have 
something to say, say it, and then stop.” 

Simplicity is the best style. Here are 
some splendid instructions given by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Cambridge University : 

“Use straightforward speech rather 
than circumlocution. 

“Choose concrete nouns rather than 
vague, abstract, woolly ones. 

“Never use such words as case, in- 
stance, character, nature, condition, per- 
suasion, degree without pulling yourself 
together and taking thought. 

“Remember that the first virtue, the 
touchstone of masculine style, is the use 
of the active verb and the concrete noun. 

“Style, as technically manifested in 


literature, is the power to touch with 
ease, grace, precision, any note in the 
gamut of human thought or emotion. 
But essentially it resembles good man- 
ners. It comes of endeavoring to under- 
stand others, of thinking for them rather 
than for yourself; of thinking, that is, 
with the heart as well as the head.” 

Robert Luce gave this advice: “The 
best foundation for success as a writer 
is the ability to write, easily, naturally, 
as you talk.” 

The whole problem of newspaper style 
was summed up by Arthur Brisbane 
when -he wrote: “To teach journalism 
you must teach men to see things clearly 
and describe them simple. This is very 
difficult, for some cannot see, others can 
see but cannot tell what they see. There- 
fore good newspaper men are not 
numerous.” 





House Organ For St. Paul Papers 


The Presspatch is the name of an 
eight-page monthly house magazine 
which made its first appearance in St. 
Paul in August. It is in the interest of 
the employes of the Dispatch Print- 
ing Company, publisher of the Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. Harry L. Pratt, the lib- 
rarian, is the editor. 





Denver Post Changes Special 
The Denver Post has appointed Loren- 
zen & Thompson as its national adver- 
tising representatives. 
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The first six months of 
1921 was the hardest 
test of advertising that 
newspapers have 
known in 25 years. For 
this period, The Min- 
neapolis Journal leads 
its nearest competitor 
by 1,073,058 lines of 
local display advertis- 


of Minneapolis mer- 


chants to the selling 
power of The Journal. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O'Mara  Ormsbee 
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Some of the business executives 
who became new subscribers during 
JULY—and sent $10 for their sub- 
scription. 

(Proof that they respond to the 
printed word.) 


All comes to him who waits— rats 


ROBERT BRUCE STEWARD, 
Pres., Steward Davit & Equipment 
Corporation. 
ARTHUR J. BALL, 
Pres., Rogers Fibre Company. 
ALVIN T. EMBREY, 
Pres., Spottsylvania Power Company. 
HUGH H. HIRSHON, 
Pres., W. P. Wilson Corporation. 
HOWARD L. SWISHER, 
Pres., H. L. Swisher & Company. 
WALTER P. MILLER 
Pres., W. P. Miller Company, Inc. 
G. H. GIBSON, 
Pres., Chicago Steel Car Co. 
THOMAS T. BREWSTER, 
Pres., Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co. 
J. WARREN MARSHALL, 
Pres., National Fibre & Insulation 
Co. 
FRANK T. HULSWIT, 
Pres., United Light & Railways Co. 
ADAM WAGNER, 
Pres., Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
KENDALL MORGAN, 
Pres., Federal Bakeries Corporation. 
EUGENE QUIGLEY, 
Pres., Quigley & Byrnes, Attorneys. 
D. C. J. EMMETT, 
Pres., Northern Canada Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd. 
CHARLES E. VIRDEN, 
Pres., Virden Packing Company. 
HERBERT M. TEMPLE, 
Pres., Temple, Webb & Co. 
HAL. E. MIDDLETON, 
Pres., Middleton & Tait, Calgary, 
Alberta. 
W. H. TAYLOR, 
International Banking Comp. San 
Francisco. 
J. N. DE LA PARELLE, 
Establissements, Parelle, Paris. 
T. L. WHITFORD PORTE, 
Hollis, Tilton & Porte, Detroit. 
N. M. STERLING, 
The Clarendon Oil Works, Bridge- 
port. 
ARTHUR L. KENT, 
Vice-Pres., Geo. L. Kent Manufac- 
turing Company. 
JOHN H. SHAW, 
The American Bank & Trust Co., 
New Haven. 
RUSSELL THOMPSON, 
Manufacturer, Beaver, Pa. 
A. C. MILLER, 
Sales Manager, Reeves Brothers 
Company. 
FERRON S. BETTS 
Manufacturer, Brooklyn, Me Ma 
S. HOWARD SMITH, 
Vice-Pres., Guaranty Finance Cor- 
poration. 
WIGHTMAN D. ROBERTS, 
Editor, West Virginia Mining News. 
G. HENRY GILLS, 
American Stoveboard Company. 
W. T. YARBROUGH, 
Secy. & Treas., McGraw-Yarbrough. 
L. C. SHIPHERD, 
Broker, Evansville, Ind. 
SHERLEY HUNTER, 
Editor, Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. M. McKEE, 
Manufacturer, The Donnacona 
Paper Co., Ltd. 
FREDERICK W. REISMAN, 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
LT. COL. J. S. FY VIE, 
19 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
RAYMOND BILL, 
Publisher, The Music Trade Re- 
view, N. Y. C. 
GRANT ARMOR, 
Adv. Mgr., The Flectric Journal, 
NYC 


WILL 1AM aT. M.D., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
JOHN P. COLE, 
Vice-Pres., The Biddle Purchasing 
Company. 
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W. E. B RAN DT, 


if he hustles while he waits! 


During the past month the Subscription De- Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. f B. ALLEN, 
partment receipts of The Sabean Magazine Backes &, Strauss, ‘Diamond Mer- 


totalled $2,530. Enough executives—presi- | J0#N_D. RISHELL, 


Secretary, Bay Cities Guaranty 











dents, general managers, etc.,—of successful ALBERT INMAN, . 
business concerns to fill the Punch and Judy pi Rony Nig aleapmagcn 


Theatre paid $10, all checks, for the privilege = | !f:.4;,RA8Sh™: 


Accountant and Auditor, Toronto, 
° Canada. 
of reading The Sabean for a year. sca ei 
“ Broker and Steamship Agent, W, 
Toronto, Canada. 


. . 
What this means for the advertiser: DR. ROBERT GOOD, 
The half page advertise- One of the largest orders Inquiries produced by The GEO. Cc. FIELD, 
ment we have been running for house organs we_re- Sabean have great selling Manufacturing Oils, Etc., N. Y. C. 
in The Sabean for the last ceived was from a New sania 7 * ‘cE V oRS 
, - Sambi vossibilities A vice-presi- GEORGE E. VOORHEES, Jr., 

several issues has brought York firm answering our pos ~ * vapors aia (8 ae 

: : Lae a Santa Barbara [ce Company, Santa 
some very excellent returns page advertisement in The dent wrote us in answer Barhara eo 
for our Time Saving Desk Sabean. — William Feather to a $12.50 advertise. eneit casaiaiataine 


File. Sabean inquiries are Company, Cleveland, O. JULIEN MINER HODGSKIN, 


ment and we received a ’ hile : 

se. Broker, Philadelphia, Pa. 

= ee a a $1,500 order from him f — saneanin — 

made them.—Donald Doug- for —, — coora The Shevlin Hixon Co., Oregon. 

lass, Sales Manager, Desk Century Leather Crafts GORDON WILSON 

System File. Company, New York. “First National Bank, N. Y. City. 
- , ? , - ROBERT W. KERR, 

Why not do a little hustling for business while you wait? If Apple Growers’ Co-operative Co., 

Roger Babson is correct in his findings that executives comprise - a ——— - 

but 2 per cent of the total of the business world, then but 5,000 El Paso, Texas. 

Sabean readers, exclusively executive as they are, are equivalent ag wag ERY, 

to 500,000 general readers for the advertiser seeking the man G. G. G. PECKHAM, 

who makes the decision and signs the check. Pres., Ohio-Buick Co. 


GRAHAM CHEESWRIGHT, 
68 Pall Mall, London. 


Advertising Information S. SOUTHALL 


Mer.. Brown & Hamilton, Inc. 


. ; WILLIAM D. D’OLIER, 
The Sabean is 9x 12 inches. Type N. Y. Athletic Club. 
page 7x 10. Three 10-inch columns | 1°UN, ‘Din Security. Audit Co. 
to page. Page rate, $150, half and L. J. NARDINE, 
quarters, pro rata. Line rate 40 cents. “Leseure Brothers. 
: : os 3 - C. B. BABCOCK, 
Line width 2'%4 inches. Inside front Pres., C. B. Babcock Co. 
cover and back cover sold for year. Cee eee estan O 
oT . urchasing Agent, ~1sbpon, 
Other good positions still open. ALGERNON BLAIR. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Contracts can now be made for one ye my 
year at present rates. Mfg. Candy Boxes. 
te ‘ WALTER J. SADLER, 
The advertising rate has increased Pres, Sedier &  Barworth. 
from $35 to $150 per page within VICTOR . WHITLOCE, 
- olm, itlock & Scarff. 
The Sabean way of reaching the three years, and the advertiser has al- \._P. SPITKO, , 
man behind the door marked ways received full value. After our Treas. & Gen. Mgr., Carpenter 
“President” and “‘Private” is the Sept b : li f Paper Co 
shortest, surest, quickest and 565 000 x. Re weit He a ist oO sf. C. CALDWELL, 
most a way we know r now being teste substantial 85 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City. 
of—AND WE ARE TRYING * : g te ae : N. M. SHARP, 
EVERY DAY. imcrease in advertising rates will be Umtata, South Africa. 
justified. \. J. HOPKINS, 
. . Pres., Mfgs. Canadian Service. 
Right Now—You have the opportunity to address the largest JOHN BUDD, 
exclusively executive group of paid subscribers of any magazine Pres., The Budd Company. 


JAMES K. BOWEN, 
Pres., Allen Typewriter Co. 
EARLE H. GLIDDEN, 


° Pres., The Glidden Motor Co. 
But do they read it? WM. MAYNC, 


’res., Hutchinson Co. 


in the world at the price. 





: : ‘ AL BERT R. BOURGES, 
Would you read a magazine you paid $10 a year for? Let Pres., Bourges Service. 
the readers answer ? IRVING A. BERNDT, 
‘ - D Treas., C. E. Knoeppel & Co. 
I wish to candidly state I really enjoy reading The I never read The Sabean D. H. AHREND. 
that among all the publica Sabean from cover to cover without bringing to the of Pres., D. H. Ahrend Co. 
tions I read, I enjoy none —Harry Shaw, President fice the next morning an ALVIN T. EMBREY, 
more than The Sabean.— Shaw Company. 4 , Fred h V: 
4. H, Stein, Factory Man- idea with a cash-box valua ee ee 
ager, C. C. M. Range Co., tion | G Nezwemyer E. A. SINCLAIR, 
St. Louis. ; New Orleans Item Troy, Kansas. 
J. W. BERRYMAN, 
. Ashland, Kansas. 
and we have hundreds more in the file. c Siame 


TOM O. MASON, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
FRANK W. DELANO, 

Everett, Mass. 


JOHN THOMAS AUSTIN, 
Ex. Secy., National Foundation, 
Ine. 
E. A. GREENWOOD, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
B. A J eRG 


BRUMBERG, 
a. 4 A. J. Brumberg Co. | 
WM. HENRY BEERS, Editor and Publisher GEORGE H. ROCKWELL, 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK The Cambridge Rubber Co. 
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WHAT OUR READERS 


SAY 





Printing Press Building Problems 
New York. 

To Eprroxr & PuBLisnHer: The following brief 
report of progress made in the development of 
my newspaper press will interest you. 

When first I agitated the subject of increased 
press pro duction the maximum running speed 
ot the presses in use was 200 revolutions of the 
cylinders per minute. Thereupon the makers 
of these machines set about increasing their 
speed, unti] the max.mum of 300 revolutions 
per minute of the cylinders was reached; these 
presses now yield a net hourly output of from 
14,000 to 20,000 cpap per. hour per nenty 

“uy ur.t m 
war, in the cliees ‘of ‘the. Philadelphia "Evening 
Bulletin and Inquirer. Their production was 
at hrst severely handicapped, by war-time 
newsprint troubles. In the Bulletin press 
room, for instance, the paper of as many as 
thirtcen mills, indiscriminately mixed, fre- 
quently went through the presses in a single 
day. This gave me an unexpected opportunity 
to study the behavior of my press under con- 
stantly varying conditions of the worst sort, 
and enabled me to devise means of adapting 
my future presses to meet similar conditions 
should they arise 

The ink- roller problem also awaited solution. 
The rollers in use were unable to withstand the 
normal speeds of my machine, and a suitable 
composition had to be found. A preparation 
of india-rubber finally proved to be entirely 
satisfactory, being unaffected by speed, moist- 
ure, or hot weather. 

Although the quality of 
norual, and my machine 
to about tvo-thirds of its 


paper is not yet 
is therefore restricted 
natural running speed, 


its net hourly production is now between 
oat odd thousand and thirty-odd thousand 
2-paged copies per hour per delivery, its out- 


oat varying with the workability of newsprint. 
While the following runs of my Bulletin press 
are somewhat above its average, they will 
serve to illustrate its capacity under present 
conditions 


Tue Eventnc BuLietin 
Mch. 28, Mch. 29, Apr. 15, 
1921 1921 1921 

errr 50,400 55,040 49,300 
S; 0iis ° , 359 490 571 
Minutes ......... 92 109 102 
Paper breaks - 9 2 2 
Avge. per hour. 32,880 30,000 29,000 
With the return of normal paper the net 


production of the Bulletin and Inquirer ma- 
chines now in use should run between 35,000 
and 45,000 copies per hour per delivery. So 


much for the first of my machines to go into 
use. 
We are now bulding for Col. Elverson, of 


the Inquirer six 5-roll presses which will prove 
to be very remarkable machines. In these are 
combined all of the good features contained 
in my first machines, with the results of 
further experience. In their construction a 
new plan of development is being followed. 
Under this new plan cach machine is divided 
into three mechanical groups—the press itself, 
the pai ver-control mehcanism and the folding 


te ‘the. press itself are embodied certain new 


ideas and the latest discoveries in metal- 
lurgy and engineering practice, which will 
insure it a sustained running speed of 850 
cylinder-revolutions per minute, or the equiva- 
lent of 100,090 40-paged copies per hour per 


delivery. This is the permanent portion of 
my machine, while its paper-control and fold- 
ing mechanisms are in the nature of replace- 


able devices. The latter will be capable of 
normal operation at the rate of 600 cylinder- 
revolutions per minute, or 72,000 copies per 
hour per delivery. The machine as a whole 
will be practically indestructible and wear- 
proof, except in its consumable parts 


am adopting this three-group 


system for 
the following reasons: 


(1) Practical experience has convinced me 
that the newsprint ef pre-war quality, which 
we should soon have again, and india-rubber 
inking rollers, it is possible to turn out in 
the ordinary course of the day’s work well- 
printed papers at a running speed of ap- 
proximately 72,900 40-paged copies per hour 
per delivery, provided always that the ma- 
chivery used is of such a nature that its 
parts will work at that speed without de- 
rangement, heating, or vibration. The In- 
quirer machines will contain such mechan- 
isms. 

Experience also has led me to believe that 
with proper training the usual press-room 
staff can be got to handle a press running at 
such a speed, and that under intelligent 
guidance the customs and materials of the 
press-room will naturally adjust themselves 


satisfactorily to the requirements of this, 
and of higher speeds as well. . 
(2) The demand for a more uniform 


strength of paper and its better winding and 
splicing, arising from the use of the high 
speed mentioned will result. I am _  con- 
vinced, in such a fundamental improvement 
in the workable qualities of newsprint that 
still another step forward will be possible. 
It is in preparation for this that my print- 
ing mechanisms are given the capacity of 
859 revolutions, and my paper-control and 
folding mechanisms are made replaceable de- 
vices 

When this further step is practicable a 
publisher may undertake it without having 
to replace his printing machines with others; 
he need only replace their paper-control and 
folding mechanisms with still faster similar 
mechanisms, which will be a comparatively 


inexpensive matter. As the latter are al- 
ready devised, my machines when sent out 
will be adapted to receive them. 

If the conclusions I have drawn from my 


observation and experience are correct, as I 


believe them to be, these machines should be 
found running within a decade in the usual 
course of the day's work at speeds approaching 
100,000 64-paged copies per hour per delivery. 
This prediction will be received with incredu- 


lity; nevertheless, the facts in my possession 
warrant it. 

t is because I now find myself within 
measurable distance of this objective that I 


am writing you, in order that in planning the 
future you may do so with knowledge of the 
progress that is being made in the art of 
newspaper printing. We are both aware that 
the further growth in bulk and circulation of 
the metropolitan newspaper is being restricted 
by the rigid limitations of its mechanical equip- 
ment, and that it is necessary for the publisher 
to find a more prolific means of production, 
if he is to keep pace with the until growing 
demands of the public for news, features, and 
and space. 

Foreseeing that nothing 
mous extension of the 
ing press itself would satisfy the needs of 
the future, and that such an extension of its 
capacity would be of incalculable value, I have 
spared neither money nor effort in order to 
bring it about. Nor have I hesitated to em- 
ploy any material or mechanism that would 
enable me to achieve my purpose, however 


less than an 
capacity of the 


enor- 
print- 


costly it might be. 
The financial return from the use of my 
machine, I knew, would be so great as to 


warrant me in abandoning the less expensive 
materials and forms of construction which 
have long been characteristic of printing press 
manufacture, and in replacing them with such 
other more costly materials and forms of 
construction as would enable me to achieve the 
ends sought. 

Even though the purchase price of the re 
sulting machine should be considerably higher 
than that of any other, its vastly increased 
earning power, I knew, would be found by its 
users to justify the investment involved. 
Where a great increase of output may be 
got per foot of space, per minute of time, 
per dress of printing plates, per dollar of 
operating cost, the first cost of plant is, of 
course, a relatively unimportant matter. 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, 
President Wood Newspaper Machinery Co. 





What States Have Anti- Festus Laws? 


Cotumsts, Ohio, August 4, 1921. 
We have been ad- 
published in your 


states having contra- 


To Foitor & PupLisHER: 
vised that you recently 
magazine a list of the 
legislation to the use of premiums in selling 
goods, or, at least, to the use of packing 
premium coupons in the goods. 

We should like very much to 
of this article. or, if same is not 
this time, could you advise 
have such a legislat’on? 


THE CAPITAL CITY 


have a copy 
available at 
us just what states 


PRODUCTS CoO. 
Clem B. Taylor. 
Advertising Manager. 


Origin of ‘“‘Newspaper Union’”’ 
New York, Avoust, 3, 1921. 
fo Epitor & Puptisner: The undersigned 
would thank you for a definition of the words 
“newspaper union,” and he would further be 
grateful for your information as to sources 
from_ which he might obtain a list of news 
eng § agencies, similar to the Associated 
Press and City News Association, as well as a 


list of syndicates furnishing material to peri- 
odicals. 
RICHARD F. BACH, 
Extension Secretary, American Feder- 


ation of Arts, Metropol'tan Museum 


of Art 


Love Stories Wanted 
Hackensack, N. J., July 29, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pvusiisner: Kindly furnish us 
at once with the names and addresses of syndi- 
cates that can furnish us with daily single 
column love story, and oblige, 
J. DOUGLAS GESSFORD, 
Manager The Evening Record 


“Greeting” Buyers and Syndicate 


Commerce, Tex., July 31, 1921. 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: Could you give 
me a list of publishers who buy “greetings” 


for holiday cards, etc. Or could you recom- 
mend me to someone who could give this in- 
formation ? 
And where could I get a list of newspaper 
syndicates? 
THOMAS H. McNEAL, 
P. O. Box 645. 


nara of ‘@ubiiix: Papers 


New York, 
To Epitor & PuBLIsHER: 
ciate your forwarding us 


August 5, 1921. 
We would appre- 
names of German 


newspapers published in the following cities: 


for August 13, 1921 


New York, Chicago, 





Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, Balt:more, Cleveland, Buffalo, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans, Detroit, Washington, Minneapolis, Den- 
ver, Milwaukee, Providence, Newark, and Jer- 
sey City. By 
FORD & CO., ; 

Advertising Department, 


NEWSPAPERLETS 











LAURENCE GRISWOLD 


72 Wall street. Vice-President Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News 


Proof of the newspaper is in the loca! 
news. 


Inquiry for R. O. Eastman . : 
It's a wise man 


who knows enough 


New York, August 8, 1921. - hi : ari - ite 
To Eprror & Puspiisuer: We should like anowt ats own machinery to Ca se 
to find the present address of R. O. Eastman, “expert's” bluff. 
who formerly conducted a business data in- For want of an item, don't miss the 
vestigation bureau in Chicago. ‘1 “ S nel 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADy's, Alls: 


You may dress like John Drew. You 
can’t capitalize it much if the business 
office looks like a veterinarian’s. 


17 West 46th street. 


Wants Reporters’ 


Assignment Book When some advertisers climb into 

Crarxssurc, W. Va., July 27, 1921. pulpits, space buyers smile. 
To Eortor & PustisHer: Will you please Little things in newspaper makin 
furnish me with the name of a firm from which 8 ‘sets 8 


may be important. 
are. 

Editors are credited with being shorty 
on praise. Is it because five-sixths of 
“praise” spells “raise” ? 

Eternal study of readers is the price 


I can purchase a editors’ 


city 
book? 


WILLIAM L. GEPPERT, 
Editor Clarksburg Telegram. 


assignment 


Big things always 





Answer on Children’s Newspapers 


Cuicaco, August 8, 1921. of circulation. ¢ 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: You may be Good editing is giving the Mud Valley 
interested in knowing that I have written . “te rr . a as ? 
R. G. Tilton, whose letter appeared in Epitor tolks the kind of reading Mud Valley 
& Pusiisntr asking if there is any sort of folks think is “just grand.” 


junior publication for boys and girls not con- 
daily newspaper, as follows: 
“I assume that you refer to a_publica- 


You like telegraph all over the front 
page? That isn’t the question. How 


nected with a 


tion on the order of the children’s news- many people buy vo ot ais 
paper enclosed herewith. This was so. Big © buy your paper for the stuff 
referred to in my article published in you like: 
the Epitor & Pustisuer of July 30, and The pen may be mighti h he 
refers to the Children’s Section of the P y ‘ ghtier than t 
London Times. As far as I know there sword—at the same time you cant run 
is nothing of the sort in this country. a real newspaper unless the cash register 
“Of course you know the regular boys’ J ° - : , mm ey 
publications,—The American Boy, Boys’ bell tinkles with some degree of regu 
Life, and the Lone Scout, but these are larity. 
magazines and not newspapers. I think - ties . a an ee 
also tiiat the Girl Scouts and other girls’ Men with strength of character erough 
organizations get out publications. to say “No” are the ones who say 
“Then of caurse there are all the “Yes” when the tough propositicn is put 
school newspapers and a certain number 


up to them. 
Newspapers which tell their own busi- 


f amateur 
believe 


newspapers, but I do not 
there is a single children’s news- 


ape a as 4d lati 

ane ae has any circulation ness news in display advertisements are 
“Miss Edna Levine, of the Chicago Post, in a bettter position when the mer- 

who has charge of the News’ miniature chant comes along and wants a “write- 


daily, ‘The Boys and Girls Post,’ was in 99 | See i 
my office several months ago, talking on UP” on the first page for his store. I 
this very same subject. She thinks that don’t know any paper which refrains 


some day she would like to start such an ° P ‘ 
siendaam: 14a from the self-write-up evil, do you? 





independent publication as you suggest. 
If you are interested at all in this way 
I would suggest that you write Miss 
Levine, because I know that her interest Wagenseller Incorporates Papers 
in the subject is very keen indeed. . 2 i 

“I am taking the liberty of sending George W. Wagenseller has trans- 
her a copy of your letter, iogether with ferred the Middleburg (Pa.) Post and 
a copy of this letter.’ . . ; 

: the Juniata Tribune to companies or- 

It does seem strange that there’ is no 


publication such as Mr. ganized and headed by himself. There 
will be no personnel changes, J. C. Mit- 
chell continuing as editor and manazer 
of the Juniata Tribune and Mr. Wagen- 
seller remaining editor of the Middle- 
burg Post. The Juniata Tribune Com- 
pany is capitalized at $20,000 and the 


Middleburgh Post Company at $35,000. 


Tilton inquires about. 
JOHN H. MILLAR, 


President Associated Editors. 





Gets Foreign Business Through E. & P. 
1921 
enclos- 


THoMASVILLE, N. C., 

To Epitor & PvusBLisHeR: Am 
ing my check for $2, for which kindly 
mail me for six months your valuable pub- 
lication. I have recently been connected with 


August 8, 





the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch and had the : . 

opportunity of reading Epitor & PusitsHeEr, Woodworth Quits Carnegie Steel 

and there found it a great help to me in ) r : 

securing business in the foreign field. I hope R. B. Woodworth has resigned as ad- 

to profit a great deal from this small invest- vertising manager, sales statistician and 

ment. * ° : = 
CHARLES M. STURKEY, consulting engineer of the Carnegie Steel 

Managing-Editor, Chairtown News. | Company, Pittsburgh. 








A REAL DRY MAT—IMPORTED 


GOOD BYE HUMIDOR TROUBLES 
BACK TO THE ONLY HUMIDOR 
THAT’S ANY GOOD—YOUR SPONGE 
This is possible ONLY with 


OUR IMPORTED DRY MATS 


Moisten them with sponge, place mats back to 
back, and allow to dampen until ready for use. 


The shrinkage is governed by the amount of moisture you 
Remember: 


put in your mat. A little experimenting will show you the 
proper moistening to give the best results with your 
equipment. 


Order a Case (500 sheets) Today and find out for yourself what a 
REAL DRY MAT WILL DO 


We will bill your sample case at 16c. per sheet f. o. b. Brooklyn. 


200,000 sheets always in stock at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, assures you a 
constant supply. 


W. B. WHEELER CORPORATION 


SOLE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
‘Phone Rector 9930 6 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Built on the Unit-System 
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‘i. One Machine for All Material 


7 Non-Distribution was originated and 
7 2 made possible by the MONOTYPE 











| LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
i PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto Birmingham 
b Monotype Company of California: San Francisco 
329 This advertisement set in Monotype Series No. 98 and Monotype Rules and Borders 
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NO REDUCTION IN NEWSPAPER RATES 


N a recent report issued to his clients Roger 

Babson, the statistician, predicts a decline in 

advertising rates of both newspapers and maga- 
zines. The publishers of the latter, he says, are 
already making secret cuts and will soon issue new 
rate cards. 

“Many advertisers,” he continues, “find that news- 
paper advertising is more profitable than magazine 
advertising. Advertising is a creator of business, 
therefore, when any man or group of men _ hold 
advertising rates at an abnormally high figure they 
are shutting off the breath of business. The reduc- 
tion of advertising rates today would not only help 
the nation’s business but would soon reach to the 
benefit of the publishers.” 

However desirable it might be in the eyes of the 
public for newspapers to reduce their rates, present 
conditions do not warrant publishers in taking such 
a step. Advertising rates were not advanced during 
the war period nor since in anything like the same 
proportion that the prices of most manufactured 
products were increased. The average advance in 
the rates of 2,600 representative newspapers in 1919 
and 1920 was 41.6. As the contract price of one 
item, newsprint, advanced 74 per cent, the increase 
in advertising rates should have been 65 per cent 
instead of 41.6. During the same period freight 
rates went up 107 per cent and printers’ wages 108 
per cent. 

Statistics published in Epitor & PuBLISHER on 
June 18, 1921, showed that newspaper circulation 
increased over 2,300,000 copies between April 1, 1920, 
and April 1, 1921, which, at the comparative rates 
charged, was equivalent to a reduction per line per 
thousand circulation of 2% per cent. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that business has been 
for sometime readjusting itself to the changed con- 
ditions that now prevail, and that there has been a 
general lowering of prices in most lines of mer- 
chandise, nearly every item of cost entering into 
newspaper production remains about the same as 
it was when the readjustment period began. Al- 
though the price of newsprint furnished under con- 
tract has dropped from 7.50 to 4.70 cents per pound 
in some cases, there are a number of publishers, in- 
cluding the owner of a string of big papers, who 
are still paying 7 cents and over under long term con- 
tracts made when the current price was that figure. 

Nothing else, however, has come down. The 
wages of the press and composing room employees 
practically remain the same—in many cases higher. 
The prices charged for supplies have not been low- 
ered. The costs of selling newspaper space are 
climbing beyond the 1920 mark. Telegraph news, 
features and other special services command the 
same rates as before. Second class postage went up 
another peg on July 1. 

It has been said that “The greatest theory in the 
world is that advertising costs nothing.” 

Every line of space costs the publisher a certain 
fixed sum of money and he must sell it at a price 
that will not only cover the cost but also give a 
fair profit. To sell space for any less means bank- 
ruptcy. 

In view of the above facts Mr. Babson’s forecast 
in so far as it refers to newspaper advertising rates 
is not likely to be fulfilled in the immediate future. 





OPEN THE CONFERENCE DOORS 


T is quite evident from the letters Epitor & 
PuBLISHER have received upon the subject of 
open sessions for the Disarmament Conference 

that the great majority of newspaper men favor the 
proposition. That there should be some who ques- 
tion the inadvisability of such publicity is to be 
expected. Their opposition, however, is not of an 
aggressive character. They merely say they cannot 
see how anything would be gained by admitting 
the press to the conference, as action to be taken 
on important questions will doubtless be determined 
upon in advance by leaders who are directing the 
proceedings. 

Whether the conferees from abroad, accustomed 
as they have been to secret negotiations, will consent 
to discuss matters relating to such vital international 
questions in the open, remains to be seen. 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHARLES W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HFONOR thy father and thy mother: that 

thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee —(Ex. xx: 12). 
Children, obey your perents in all things: for 
this is well pleasing unto the.Lord. . Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they 
be discouraged—(Col. iti: 20, 21). A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favour rather than silver and gold. 
Train up a child in the way he should go; 
end when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.—(Prov. xxii: 1,6). The rod and reproof 
give wisdom: but a child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame, Correct thy 
son, and he shall give thee rest; yea, he shall 
give delight unto thy soul—(Prov. xxix: 
15, 17). Whoso robbeth his father or his 
mother, and saith, it is no transgression; the 
same is the companion of a destroyer.—(Prov. 
xxvii: 24). Little children, let no man deceive 
you: he that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as He is righteous. He that committeth 
sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from 
the beginning. For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested, that He might destroy the 
works of the devil—(I John iti: 7, 8). 











President Harding, it is understood, favors the 
utmost publicity consistent with the accomplishment 
of the aims and purposes of the conference, but this 
cannot be construed as committing him to the open 
session principle. 


Some of the arguments in behalf of open sessions 
will be found in the letters on the subject presented 
elsewhere in the issue of the Eprtor & PuBLIsHER. 
They are sound and convincing. The public, wants 
to know what is said and done by the men who are 
to act upon one of the most momentous subjects ever 
discussed by an international body. The peace of the 
world depends on the outcome. If the conferees will 
but lay their cards on the table, keeping nothing back 
that will throw light upon their action, they will win 
the confidence of the people of all nations of the 
world and allay whatever suspicion might arise as to 
motives. 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 


HE language of literature is the refined and 
T highly polished product of the study; the lan- 

guage of the newspaper is that in daily use in 
the counting room, office and workshop. The former 
remains practically unchanged from year to year; 
the latter is plastic, is influenced by passing events 
and reflects the life and spirit of the times. 

Literary high-brows have taken delight in the 
flaying of newspaper editors for their democratic 
English. They accuse them of the misue of words; 
of taking liberty with the rules of grammar; of 
giving currency to words and phrases that posses no 
permanent value; of roiling the water of pure speech. 

It is therefore highly gratifying to read the re-, 
cent tribute paid to newspaper English by Prof.’ 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, one of 
the highest literary authorities in America. He says: 


“The journalist of our day, reporters as well 
as editorial writers, are on the right road and 
are forever in quest of the right word, the 
simplest and the boldest. It is the writers of our 
periodicals, daily and weekly and monthly, 
rather than in the writers of books, that we find 
the greater willingness to suck up the feeding 
juices secreted in the mother earth of common- 
folk. In the bright lexicon of journalism there 
are found bookish words, few “unknown terms” 
as they were called by men of old. 

“Not all the newspapers are always and 
everywhere models of style. Far from it, even 
now there is bad writing of varying degrees of 
badness in the editorial columns as well as 
the news pages. 

“When we take into consideration the neces- 
sary rapidity with which newspaper men have 
to do their work and the impossibility of revi- 
sion under which they labor, the wonder is not 
that they fall from grace now and again but that 
they are able to maintain an accepable average. 
At times they may be unduly colloquial; but on 
the other hand they are very rarely pedantic. 
If they do not always draw from the well of 
English undefiled, at least they let down their 
buckets into the ever-flowing springs which 
coitinually refresh the speech of the people.” 


It has always seemed to us that we can get a much 
clearer and more accurate idea of a people or a 
civilization if we know the form of language in 
common use. Newspapers are the mediums in which 
are recorded the constant changes that are being 
made in the living, throbbing, language-life of the 
age in which they are printed. 





MONEY WELL SPENT 


IG retail advertisers in the large cities have 

recently, on occasion, devoted their space not 

to the exploitation of what they have to sell 
but to the discussion of current events. John Wana- 
maker has done this for years in a small way as a 
part of his regular advertisements, and there are 
probably several thousand people who look for his 
editorial everyday as regularly as they do for any 
feature in the newspaper. 

But the advertisers to whom we refer often give 
a quarter or a half page exclusively to the subject 
discussed. For instance: on Wednesday Lord & 
Taylor devoted a quarter of a page to a well dis- 
played tribute to Caruso. At the top was a bust 
portrait of the great tenor, and below were eleven 
lines of text expressing in simple language the loss 
the world sustains through his death. When Oving- 
ton’s moved to its new location in Fifth Avenue 
above Thirty-fourth Street both Lord & Taylor and 
Franklin Simon & Co. extended to the newcomer the 
heartiest kind of a welcome through the newspapers. 

Of course there is no direct advertising benefit 
to be derived from such articles. Not a single dol- 
lar’s sale of merchandise usually results from their 
appearance. Probably neither advertiser, in the cases 
cited above, had the slightest idea of getting back 
the cost of the display—and yet, according to the 
best authorities on printed salesmanship, articles of 
this kind are a profitable investment because they 
serve to strengthen the intangible but existent asset 
called “good will” without which any business will 
eventually starve to death. 
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ISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE and 

his party sailed August 6 from Van- 
couver for New Zealand. A stop is 
plarmed at Honolulu. 

Capt. William Rule, editor of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and Tribune, 
and the oldest active editor in the South, 
visited New York this week. Captain 
Rule began his career in 1861 as associ- 
ate editor of the Knoxville Whig. 

Frank A. Munsey arrived back in 
New York on the Olympic August 9 
after spending six weeks studying con- 
ditions in England, France, Germany, 
Poland, Austria and Czech-Slavakia. 
Mr. Munsey was much affected by the 
death of his friend, Caleb Wild Ham- 


mill, who died in Paris, July 19, and 


whose body came back on the same 
steamer. 


John F. Neylan, publisher of the 
San Francisco Call, has purchased a 
spacious homesite at St. Francis Boule- 
vard and Santa Clara avenue. 

J. S. Seymour, a director of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and for- 
merly publisher of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, is mow associated with 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., special newspa- 
per representatives, New York. 

Harry P. Haines, editor of the Pat- 
terson (N.J.) News, and Mrs. Haines 
were recent visitors at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec. 

M. P. Linn, general manager of the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, while 
on his way from New York to Chicago 
this week via the Twentieth Century 
Limited, had his rest disturbed by cries 
of “Help, Police, Robbers!” He tumbled 
out of Lower Five and arrived with the 
other occupants of the sleeper at a berth 
across the aisle, where Matt Levy, a 
Chicago diamond merchant, was.tossing 
blankets and sheets in all directions, 
looking for a brief case containing 
$100,000 worth of diamonds which he 
had placed under his pillow before re- 
tiring. Mr. Linn helped to calm the 
bereaved Levy and joined the search, 
but no trace of the stones was found. 

H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary 
of the National Editorial Association, 
is sending out the official proceedings of 
the thirty-sixth annual convention, held 
at St. Augustine, Fla., last March. 

Edward M. Perkins, editor of the Le 
Roy (N. Y.) Gazette-News, took no 
chances on having his fish stories 
doubted when he returned from his va- 
cation at Georgian Bay. He took with 
him Rev. Pierre Cushing, rector of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church of LeRoy. 

C. K. Blandin, publisher of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, and How- 
ard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul Daily 
News, will be members of a _ party 
scheduled to start on a scenic canoe 
trip from Ely, Minn. August 15. The 
party was organized by St. Paul, Minn- 
eapolis, Duluth and Ely business organ- 
izations under the auspices of the United 
States Forestry Service. The object is 
to help secure the preservation of the 
Superior National Forest, on the edge 
of Ely, keeping it “wild and unmani- 
cured.” 

Edward Williams, publisher of the 
New Carlisle (Ohio) Sun, was re- 
elected president of the Western Ohio 
Pioneers’ Association last week. 

Miss Henrietta Allen, daughter of 
Gov. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, was 
chosen Peerless Princess of the Inter- 
national Wheat Show to be held in 
Wichita on Sept. 24 to Oct. 8. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, assistant managing 
editor, and Martin H. Weyrauch, of the 


Editor & Publisher 
editorial staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
are back at their desks after conducting 
the Eagle’s tour to Hawaii, the principal 
objects of which were the dedication 
of the Hawaiian National Park and the 
stimulation of interest in the national 
parks of continental United States. The 
trip covered 18,000 miles. 

Major Julius Ochs Adler of the New 
York Times executive staff, is in com- 
mand of the First Batallion at the 
Plattsburg (N.Y.) summer training 
camp. Sergeant H. R. Krimm, a former 
newspaper man, is in charge of pub- 
licity at the camp. 

Keith Murdock, a Canadian news- 
paper man, sailed August 6 with Lord 
Northcliffe for the Antipodes. He will 
take charge of the Melbourne Herald 


on his arrival in Australia. 
W. R. Hearst is staying at his San 
Simeon ranch in San Luis Obispo 


County, Cal. 


Arthur Brisbane has found San Fran- 
cisco very lively. Two days after his 
arrival from Los Angeles he was given 
a luncheon by Herbert Fleichacker and 
W. F. Humphrey, bankers, at which 100 
representative San Franciscans were 
present. The following day, August 5, 
he talked to the Commonwealth Club 
on “The Newspaper of To-day, What 
It Is and Why.” In the afternoon he 
addressed a special meeting of the San 
Francisco Center on “Women and 
Things in General.” In the evening he 
was given a reception by the Indepen- 
dent Order of B’Nai B’Rith. Mr. Bris- 
bane left for the East August 6. 

H. W. Sierichs, vice-president and 
general manager of the Keystone View 
Company, New York, was especially 
cordial to callers this week. William 
Cornell Sierichs, weighing 7% pounds, 
arrived at his home July 26 and is 
almost ready for his first picture. 

W. Fred Bullock, American corre- 
spondent of the London Times and the 
Daily Mail, is surveying conditions in 
Toronto this week. 

J. L. Brady, editor of the Salina 
(Kan.) Daily Union, is a candidate for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination 
at the primaries next year. He is at 
present on a ranch in New Mexico. 

James B. Nevin, editor of The At- 
lanta Georgian, has been named trusteé 
of the University of Georgia from the 
state-at-large. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


EX F. GLASSON, city editor of the 

Detroit Times, has resigned, and 
will leave on a month’s vacation in the 
Adirondacks, August 13. He will be 
succeeded on the city desk by M. B. 
Walker, formerly of the Winnipeg 
(Man.) Tribune and more _ recently 
make-up editor of the Times. 


Allen F. McRea has resigned from the 
Detroit Times copy desk, and has joined 
the copy desk of the Detroit Free Press. 

Allen F. Raymond, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Detroit Times, is now rewrite 
man on the Detroit Journal. 


Forrest Davis, dramatic editor of the 
Detroit Times, has joined the staff of 
the Detroit Free Press. 


Miss Maude S. Hill has resigned as 
society editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Evening Star. Angus S. MacKay, re- 
porter, has also departed from the staff. 

Mrs. Alma Reed of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin received a “death threat” 
letter as the result of her activity in 
having passed by the California legis- 
lature the anti-capital punishment law 
for minors. 


Jack E. Dadswell, formerly night edi- 


for 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











E W. BARRETT completed his 24th 
year at the editorial desk of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, July 
30, having = ac- 
quired a major- 
ity ownership and 
issued the first 
new Age-Herald 
on July 31, 1897. 
Formerly there 
had been two 
newspapers, the 
Age and the 
Herald, which 
were combined 
into the present 
publication. 

On the staff and 
in the business 
office of the Age-Herald there are others 
besides Mr. Barrett who have seen long 
service with the paper. John McRae 
and Miss Sue Wright, who joined the 
organization on the day Mr. Barrett as- 
sumed charge, are still in the business 
office. C. M. Stanley, now managing 
editor, completed his twentieth year last 
week, having started as a reporter. Paul 
Cook, chief editorial writer, completed 





BARRETT 


Epwarp W. 


his eighteenth year last February. Allen 
M. Holt, foreman of the composing 
room and mechanical superintendent, 


completed his twenty-third year, July 1. 
Hugh Roberts, Washington correspon- 
dent, is entering his sixteenth year of 
service having started as baseball re- 
porter. There are many others who 
have been with the Age-Herald from ten 
to twenty years. 








tor of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 
has purchased,a chain of Florida week- 
lies, including the Largo Sentinel, Dune- 
din Sentinel, Pass-a-Grille Sentinel and 
Pinellas Park Sentinel, the combined 
organization of which is known as the 
Sentinel Newspaper League. Mr. Dads- 
well was for several years with Scripps- 
McRae League newspapers. 

Arthur G. Ivey, city editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, spent his vaca- 
tion at Anna Maria Beach, Fla. 

Ward Greene, reporter and feature 
man of the Atlanta Journal, will join the 
staff of the Newspaper Feature Ser- 
vice, Inc., in New York this week. Mr. 
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Greene has been a member of the Jour- 
nal’s staff for more than eight years. 
He succeeded Linton K. Starr as assist- 
ant city editor two months ago when the 
latter became executive secretary of the 
Georgia Committee on Public Utility 
Information. 

Julian Mason, managing editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, returned this 
week from a tour of Europe. He spent 
several weeks observing the progress 
made toward reconstruction and econo- 
mic recovery since the war. 

Ben J. Cope, formerly of the Denver 
Times and Rocky Mountain News, has 
assumed charge of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) bureau of the International 
News Service. 

Alfred Jones has been appointed edi- 
torial director of the combined Beau- 
mont Enterprise and Beaumont Jour- 
nal. Associated with him as editors are 
S. P. Ethridge, M. M. Anderson, and 
L. P. Head. H. B. Brundage is adver- 
tising manager of the combination. 

Paul A. Stevenson, Atlanta Geor- 
gian reporter credited with having had 
an important role in the election of 
Senator Watson and Gov. Hardwick, 
has joined the Atlanta Constitution staff. 

Otto Floto, veteran sports writer of 
the Kansas City Post and Denver Post, 
has been at home in Kansas City several 
weeks with an infected foot. Floto, who 
had not missed a heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight in 30 years, left a hospital 
to attend the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
and came home only to be greeted with 
doctor’s orders to quiet down again. 

H. J. R. Tewksbury of the news desk 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
is enjoying his vacation at a cottage at 
Sebago Lake. 

Ralph Ellis, formerly of the Chicago 
Tribune, has become managing editor of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 

James Baugh, formerly sporting edi-’ 
tor of the Joplin (Mo.) Gazette, has 
joined the sports staff of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Bee. 

Lawson May, until recently in charge 
of the United Press Bureau at Houston, 
Tex., has resigned to join the news staff 
of the Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. He is 
succeeded at Houston by C. C. Nicolet, 
formerly a reporter for the Kansas City 
Star. 

(Continued on page 30) 














‘The following papers have signed contracts for 


the Haskin Service for one year: 


©The Omaha World Herald 

‘The Sioux City Tribune 

‘The Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette 
‘The Superior Telegram 

‘The Nebraska State Journal 

‘The Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
The Sioux Falls Daily Argus-Leader 
‘The lowa City Press-Citizen 
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N. Y. GLOBE WINS POINT 
IN PAPER TRIAL 


Defendants’ Request For Bill of Par- 
ticulars Denied—Federal Judge Says 
Means of Alleged Acts Is 
Unimportant 





The first point in the suit of the New 
York Globe against the International 
Paper Company, Philip T. Dodge, and 
George F. Steele, who was secretary of 
the Newsprint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was won August 6, by the Globe. 
Federal Judge Knox denied a motion of 
the defendants for a bill of particulars. 

In its complaint, the Globe asked for 
damages of $500,000 for loss of circula- 
tion and advertising because of . an 
alleged breach of contract in failing to 
provide the plaintiff with sufficient news- 
print for its needs. It is also charged 
that the defendants had violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act by creating a 
monopoly in restraint of trade. 

In his decision Judge Knox said that 
by careful reading of the complaint he 
was convinced it was the plaintiff’s pur- 
pose to base the claim for damages sus- 
tained by reason of the acts of ‘the de- 
fendants as a whole that within the 
scheme of the defendants “there may be 
many contracts, combinations or con- 
spiracies,” and that the plaintiff claims 
to have felt the pressure not only of 
certain particular elements of a general 
plan, but also the entire weight of it. 
Then the opinion reads: 

“If the plaintiff is able to prove that 
the defendants unlawfully restrained in- 
terstate commerce, enhanced the price 
of the product in question—newsprint— 
destroyed an open and competitive mar- 
ket and did other things alleged against 
them, I think it is of little consequence 
whether the details and means by which 
these things were done are particularly 
called contracts, combinations, conspira- 
cies or attempts to 
and commerce.” 


monopolize trade 





WORLD PRESS CONGRESS 
ITINERARY 


(Continued from page 6) 





sail on the Aquitania, September 3, al- 
though later boats will get them to New 
York in time to join the Congress party. 
‘The program committee has an- 
nounced in outline its schedule. With 
the dates of the Congress definitely fixed 
at October 11 to 25, additional time is 
available both for the business sessions 
and for the entertainment and _ sight- 
seeing which the Hawaiian Islands com= 
mittee plans. 

The first session of the Congress will 
open at 8 o'clock on the evening of 
October 11, the delegates first day in 
Honolulu. The steamer schedule calls 
for their arrival in the Hawaiian capital 
early that morning. The initial session 
will consist merely of the formal open- 
ing, when the “Paradise of the Pacific” 
will welcome its journalist visitors 
through its official spokesmen and later 
at a reception. 


Ask W. J. Pape 


of Waterbury Republican 
what he thinks of the 


Magnetic Base Ball Board 


Only 7 more available for the 
World's Series 


Address 


Standard Player Board Corporation 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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The four days immediately following 
the formal opening will be devoted to 
business sessions in the mornings and 
afternoons, and the Hawaiian Islands 
entertainment committee will fill the 
evenings with introductions to Honolu- 
lu’s countless interests. At the conclu- 
sion of the fifth day the formal program 
will have been concluded and the Ha- 
waiian hosts will take full charge of the 
Congress party. No more business ses- 
sions will be held until October 25. 

The list of speakers is incomplete, 
since the committee is determined that 
only the names of those who positively 
will appear on the program have been 
or will be announced. The outline for 
the program, as announced by the com- 
mittee, is as follows: 


First Day, 8 Pp. M. 
Formal Opening of Congress 
Welcome Address and Response 
Reception 
Seconp Day, 9 a. M. 
General Session 
Appointment of Committees 
Addresses 
Discussion 
2 P. M. 
Dwwisional Conferences 
a—Journalistic Education 
b—Daily Press 
c—Weekly Press 
d—Magazine and Periodical Journalism 


Tuirp Day, 9 A. M. 
General Session 
Addresses 
Discussion 
Committee Reports 
2. MM. 
Divisional Conferences 


FourtH Day, 9 a. M. 
General Session 
Addresses 
Discussion 


2p. M. 


General Session 


Firtu Day, 9 a. M. 
Pan-Pacific Regional Press Conference 
2P°.M 


Pan-Pacific Regional Press Conference 
The speakers who are to have places 

on the formal program and who will 
lead in the discussions that are to be a 
feature of the Congress sessions repre- 
sent the highest type of many fields of 
journalism, the idea being to bring to- 
gether at Honolulu the most advanced 
thought of many nations. 

Among those who will be heard are: 
E. E. Brodie, president of the National Edi 

torial Association and editor of Oregon City 

(Ore.) Enterprise. 
Herbert L. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) 


Standard-Union, former president American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta of Guatemala City, 
representing the Press Association of Cen 
tral America. 

James Wright Brown, editor of Epitor & 
PusiisHer, New York. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor National Maga 
zine, Boston. 

Mark Cohen, Dunedin (New Zealand) Eve- 
ning Star. 

Thales Coutoupis, editor. Nea Ellas, Athens, 
Greece. 








J. J. NOLAN 


Representing 
Hunsfos Fabrikker, Kristiania, Norway 
Union Paper Co., Ltd., Kristiania, Norway 


Newsprint 


CONTRACTS SOLICITED 


21 E. 40th Street 
Telephone, Van 10473 








B. W. Fleisher, editor Japan Advertiser and 
the Trans-Pacific Magazine, Tokio. 

M. Honda, Tokio. 

Prof. W. D. Hornaday, journalism department 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


B. G. Horniman, president Press Association 
of India. 
Harvey Ingham, editor Des Moines (lIa.) 


Register & Tribune. 
Gregoria Nieva, editor Manila (P. I.) Philip- 
pine Review. 
Col. Edward Frederick Lawson, D.C.C., M.C., 
assistant managing editor London Daily 
Telegraph. 





For further information regarding 
the Congress itinerary, and extensions 
of the trip to the Orient and Aus- 
tralasia, delegates should write or 
wire 

WILL WILKE, Chairman, 
Transportation Committee, 
743 Plymouth Bidgs., 
Minneapolis 














Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, New York. 

Ludvig Saxe, editor Verdens Gang, Christiana, 
Norway, and_ representative of Norsk 
Presseforbund. 

James Schermerhorn, editor Detroit Times. 

Dr. H. Schoop, editor Neue Schweizer Zeitung, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Vincente Sotto, editor Manila (P. I.) Inde- 


pendent. 

William Southern, Jr., publisher Independence 
(Mo.) Examiner. 

Henry Stead, editor Stead’s Reviews, Mel- 


bourne, Australia. 

Major Alexander Steven, editor and managing 
director Northumberland and Berwickshire 
Newspapers, Berwick-upon-Tweed, England. 

K. Sugimura, of Asahi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan. 

Hollington K. Tong, editor Weekly Review of 
the Far East, Peking, China. 

Ruston N. Vatchaghandy, editor and proprie- 
tor Sanj Vartaman, Bombay, India. 


. 


Hin Wong, managing director Canton (China) 
tar. 
Motosada Zumoto, editor Herald of Asia, Tokio. 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association will be represented by 
Frank P, Glass of Birmingham, Ala., 
and Herbert L. Bridgman of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Standard-Union, both past 
presidents; Louis H. Brush, East Liver- 
pool (Ohio) Review; Mrs. Zell Hart 
Deming, Warren (Ohio) Tribune; R. 
L. McKenny, Macon (Ga.) News; J. H. 
Zerbey, Pottsville Republican. 

Sir Richard Winfrey, managing direc- 
tor of the Peterborough Advertiser 
Company, Ltd., and half a dozen other 
publishing companies and also a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, says that 
no circumstances save possibly parlia- 
mentary duties will prevent his partici- 
pation in the Congress program. 

The International Press Association 
of Peking will send a delegation, accord- 
ing to C. M, Sze, honorary secretary. 
William H. Donald, of the Bureau of 
Information, Peking, has joined the Chi- 
nese delegation. 

The Delta and Rosta news agencies 
of Russia will send A. Hodoroff, who is 
now representing them in Peking. 

H. Achille Ricciardy, of the Mediter- 
renean Press is an Italian journalist who 
will attend the Press Congress. 

Jabin Hsu, of the China Press, Shang- 
hei, will represent The Press and the 
Association of Chinese Newspapers. 





CHURCHES READY TO PAY FOR SPACE 





oo] DARE not write a line in 
my page about church adver- 
tising,” was the state- 
ment of the editor of a_ well 
managed page of church news. 
He explained that advertising 
space sold the churches at a 
low rate, and while the paper was 
willing to contribute that much to 
the churches, the manager didn’t 
desire the churches stimulated to 
buy more space. 


surprising 


was 


The church is not a beggar. 


It 


men with money to pay its bills 
as other institutions do. The church 
has the greatest story to tell. It has 
the greatest influence. It has done 
most for the advancement of civil- 


ization. Our whole business struct- 


has enough virility in it to attract | 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 


In Charge of Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 


; 


Persuade Some Church to Use This Ad 


ure is built on the faith and hon- 
esty which the church alone teaches. 

The church ought to be willing 
to pay a fair rate for advertising 
space and not ask donations. Let 
the newspaper owner pay his share 
of. the church’s expenses as do 
other church attendants by a week- 
ly contribution proportioned to his 
income. Let him sell his commod- 
ity in the market as he to 
other buyers. 


de eS 


Because of the community build- 
ing nature of its copy the churches 
may be entitled to a lower rate than 
other lines of activity. In justice 
to itself, however, the church ought 
not to accept favors from a paper 
which will belittle it in the eyes 
of the advertising department. 








Support the church. 


other institution it 
the church. 


at 10 a. m. 


YOUR GREATEST PUBLIC SERVICE 
IS THE PROMOTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


You want to make this a better city in which to live. Support 
the church. 
You desire your children brought up to be honest and moral. 


You want your property safe. 
The church teaches honesty, charity, honor, loyalty. 
makes for a more i 


We study the Bible at 12. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
J. K. Situ, D.D., Pastor 


Support the church. 
More than any 
upright community. Support 


is. the topic of the morning sermon 
Come. 





paper ads ought to be aimed, 
are not now consumers, 


he shall li ten to @ sermon on 





This ad is directed at the man outside thé church—the one at whom all church news- 
The church should try to 
Most church ads in cities seem directed at the man who has 
decided to go to church some place and is mere'y trying to make up his mind whether 
“Gideon as a Gambler” 


“sell its goods” to those who 


or on “Samson, the Sinner.” 
A 
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of the trunk line transportation of the country east and west passes 
through Ohio; the distribution facilities in Ohio rank among the first. 


The transportation lines and highways covering 40,740 square miles of 
territory, including fifty-two municipalities, rich suburban and farming 
districts, in all containing over 5,000,000 thrifty, industrious people, all 
this makes Ohio one of the easiest selling propositions in the Union. 


Shrewd National Advertisers are discovering through Ohio Daily News- 
papers unexpected potencies and outlets for merchandise which they had 
previously overlooked. 


This representative list will effectively cover the state and build up a 
responsive and profitable business for advertisers. 





























Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines 

Akron Beacon-Journal ........... (E) 32,239 .085 .085 *Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 14,494 .06 
PTE TOMES occiiadec cecccccsvnce (E) 21,128 -06 -06 Lima Republican-Gazette ...... (M&S) 9,124 .035 
Akron Sunday Times ..... .eecccce (S) 24,082 -07 .07 Middletown Journal .............- (E) 4,484 0214 
“Athens Messenger .............. (E) 8,930 -03 -03 Newark American-Tribune ........ (E) 6,475 025 
Bellaire Daily Leader ............ (E) 3,987 .03 .02 New Philadelphia Daily Times .....(E) 5,453 .02 
Bellefontai E dimer .. 2.22.5. (E) 4,071 -0143 -0143 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 6,043 .025 
*Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian. ..... (E) 7,455 .03 .03 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 17,000 .06 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c ......... (M-S) 71,459 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun-Times ........... (S) 9,309 .04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (M) 160,666 -32 -32 "Springfield News .......ccccccce (E) 16,091 .05 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ............ (S) 217,513 .37 .37 "Qpstnaatt Newe 2 oc cess csceceses (S) 13,954 .05 
Columbus Dispatch .............. (E) 74,535 -15 -14 Wabets MS 6 nck dis betdickvece (E) 83,227 .25 
Columbus Dispatch ............... (S) 76,147 -15 .14 Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 5,572 -025 
Columbus (O.) State Journal ..... (M) ‘57,195 -12 -11 *Youngstown Telegram ............ (E) 23,843 .07 
Columbus (O.) State Journal ...... (S) 30,284 .12 -11 Youngstown Vindicator .......... (E) 25,373 .07 
Daytem News .. .cccccccccccccces (E) 39,032 -10 -10 Youngstown Vindicator ........... (S) 24,990 .07 
ON BORNE. wo ccdciscccesscecane (S) 34,137 085 -085 

Dover Daily Reporter............. (E) —3,959 .02 .02 Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 

Ironton Irontonian .............. (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


10,000 
Lines 
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EDITORIAL ROOM PERSONALS 





(Continued from pege 27) 








Douglas S. Robertson has gone to the 
Norman oil fields in the Northwest for 
the Toronto Telegram. 

Newton Kendall, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of the Montreal Star, has 
been appointed special writer for the 
Toronto Telegram. 

George Shields, cartoonist and special 
writer for the Toronto Telegram, has 
returned from a six-week’s tour of in- 
vestigation to the Pacific coast, where he 
studied crop and railway conditions and 
the operation and effects of single tax 
and the new license law. 


Jack Robinson, Jr., son of John R. 
Robinson, managing editor of the 
Toronto Telegram, is contributing a 
series of special articles to that paper 
from London, England. 

Murdoch MacDonald, city editor of 
the Toronto Mail and Empire, is en- 
joying holidays down the St. Lawrence, 
near Ganaoque, H. B. Bretz is handling 
assignments in his absence. 

Jack Hamm, Ontario press gallery re- 
porter for the Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire, is spending his summer vacation 
near Elora, Ont. 

Robert De Hart, special writer on the 
staff of the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
is visiting his old home in Middlesex 
County, Ont. 

C. W. Mogridge, city hall man of the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, is back on 
his beat after a vacation near Lindsey. 
Ont. 

G. W. Austin, editorial writer of the 
Toronto Mail and Empire, is back at his 
desk after a serious operation. 


Charles Holmes, vice-president of Le 
Prix Courant, Montreal, has resigned. 
He will go into business for himself at 
Point-aux-Trembles, Montreal, as the 
Holmes Advertising & Printing Service. 
He is now publishing Le Cinema, a ma- 
gazine devoted to the moving picture 
field. 


Miss Helen E. Stoddard, formerly 
assistant society editor of the Hart- 
ford Times, and Edwin L. Bowker of 


the Times copy desk have become en- 


gaged. Mr. Bowker is also executive 
secretary of the Hartford Advertising 
Club. The wedding will take place 


September 3, at the summer home of the 
bride’s mother at Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

A. J. Carson, Northwest editor of the 
Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, will ac- 
conipany a delegation of business men 
who will travel through the national for- 
est of Northeastern Minnesota. 

Martin Codel, reporter for the Hib- 
bing (Minn.) Tribune and Henry Paull, 
reporter for the Hibbing Daily News, 
have completed a week’s trip down the 
Mississippi in a canoe. 

Stillman H. Bingham, editorial writer 
of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald, has re- 
turned from a steamship tour of the 
Great Lakes. 

Miss May Ferranz, society editor of 
the Springfield (Ohio) News, will spend 
two weeks’ vacation in Chicago. 

John E. Bierck of the Hartford Cour- 
ant staff has returned from a short trip 
to Cuba. 

H. E. Thomas, city editor of the 
Portland Oregonian, spent his vacation 
on a fishing trip in Washington. 

J. E. Rockwell, city editor of the 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum, has returned to 
Fargo after a visit in Duluth, Minn., 
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where he was formerly city editor of 
the Herald. 

“Johnny” Anderson, cartoonist of the 
Hartford Times, and Miss Anna Chris- 
tian of Hartford were recently mar- 
ried. 

J. C. Hamilton, central division mail 
editor of the Associated Press in Chi- 
cago, and his wife are touring the Great 
Lakes. 

Mrs. E. R. Rosenberger, from Ca- 
ruthersville, Mo., is the latest accession 
to the social department of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

A. H. Cook, editor of the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press, with his family, 
put in his vacation at Sturgeon Lake. 

J. P. Edmison, editorial writer for 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, spent a 
portion of his vacation in St. Paul, his 
former home. 

H. B. Crozier, political writer for the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, is act- 
ing as assistant managing editor in the 
absence of Maj. Harrison Fuller in 
France with his fellow-Legionaires. 

Clarence W. Higgins, formerly poli- 
tical editor and editorial writer of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has 
bought the Lamanda Park (Cal.) Her- 
ald. 

John W. Hart, a former copy read- 
er on the old Hartford Post and more 
lately with the Boston American, has 
been ordered to the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital at New 
Haven for treatment of disability re- 
ceived incidental to war service. 

S. E. Moyer, late of the Des Moines 
Register, is at the copy desk of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 

Herbert Lefkovitz, former state uni- 
versity correspondent of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press and later rewrite 


man for the same papers, has won a 
Harvard scholarship. 
Samuel Berger has just returned to 


the New York World staff after a trip 
to Europe. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
G W. PRESTON, advertising man 

* ager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and Mrs. Preston are on a vacation trip 
down the St. Lawrence River. They 
will stop at Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Chicoutimi. 

C. W. Buggy, assistant business man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, and Mrs. Buggy, have been 
traveling through the Middle and East- 
ern States the past few weeks. This 
week they were in New York. 

Charles Belzora Groomes of the busi- 
ness staff of Eprror & PusLisHer and 
Miss Dorothy Mayerhofer will be mar- 
ried at St. James Episcopal Church, 
194th Street and Jerome Avenue, August 
i AS ee eee | 

Walter E. Gunn, of the Toronto 
office of McConnell & Fergusson. adver- 
tising agents, has resigned. He will 
join the staff of the London (Ont.) 
Free Press about September 1, as adver- 
tising manager, succeeding H. B. Muir, 
whose appointment to the London Ad- 
vertiser as vice-president and managing 
director, was announced in Epritor & 
PUBLISHER last week. 

Charles Claus, manager of the Claus 
Advertising Service of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Hutchinson Gazette. Mr. 
Claus was advertising and service man- 
ager of the Hutchinson Gazette. 

P. R. Smith, formerly advertising 
manager of Mothers’ Magazine, Chi- 
cago, is now associated with the New 
York office of Cone, Hunton & Wood- 
man. 
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WITH THE AD FOLKS 


HERMAN HALSTED, vice-president 

of Paul Block, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the house committee of the 
New York Advertising Club. 

H. V. Loenpert, formerly with the 
William H. Rankin Company and the 
National Broom Company, has become 
production manager of the First Na- 
tional Extension Service of Chicago, 
which department handles the advertis- 
ing and merchandising of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 


M. A. Hollinshead is the new adver- 
tising manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind. He was with 
the Saxon Motor Company, Detroit, in a 
similar capacity. 

Arthur A. Frudenfeld, former report- 
er for the Duluth (Minn.) Herald has 
returned to Duluth but this time as resi- 
dent manager of the Orpheum theater. 

C. H. Ralph, advertising manager for 
Bowes Ltd.. Toronto, has joined the 
staff of the Might Directories Ltd., Tor- 
onto, as sales and advertising counse’. 

H. Lesseraux has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the William 
Schulderberg, T. J. Kurdle Company, 
Baltimore meat packing house. He was 
with the Baltimore Sun. 

Frank F. Leavenworth is again hand- 
ling the advertising of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 

James W. Boring, for the past six 
years associated with Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, has resigned, effective 
October 1. 

Charles A, Brownell, for 10 years ad- 
vertising manager of the Ford Motor 
Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Wildman Rubber Company 
of Bay City, and will have charge of dis- 
tribution, sales and advertising. 





NEWS OF THE AD AGENTS 
[RVING R. ALLEN has been appoint- 

ed general manager of the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons, Advertising Company, 
Chicago and St. Louis, effective August 
15. 

G. W. Bauerlein, for the past three 
years manager of the New Orleans office 
of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, has been appointed Chicago man- 
ager. He is succeeded in New Orleans 
by A. R. Martin. 

William B. Paris, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Harrison, Janes & Paris, Inc., 
is now heading the William B. Paris 
Company, Los Angeles. Among the ac- 
counts handled are the Stewart Fruit 
Company, Los Angeles. 


The William H. Rankin Company of 
New York and Chicago, has purchased 
Murray Howe & Co., Inc. of New 
York and Toronto, acquiring the en- 
tire business of the latter, including 
contracts. The Rankin Company has 
taken into its own organization the 
larger portion of the staff of Murray 
Howe & Co., Inc. Murray Howe, presi- 
dent of Murray Howe & Co., Inc., will 
be associated with the Rankin Company. 
Halstead Van der Poel, vice-president, 
will leave the advertising field. 

Employes of the Curtis Advertising 
Company, Detroit and their families at- 
tended an outing at Bob-Lo Island, 
August 6. Dinner was provided and 
athletic games were a feature of the 
afternoon’s program. 

C. C. Stevens is a new addition to the 
staff of Critcheld & Co., Chicago, after 
several years with the Avalon Farms 
Company. 

Stewart H. Ankney, late advertising 
and sales manager of the Dayton Sewing 
Machine Company and educational di- 


rector of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, has joined the staff of the J. Hor- 
ace Lytle Agency, Dayton, Ohio. 

Farnsworth, Brown & Schafer have 
been incorporated to conduct an adver- 
tising business in New York City, with 
capital of $30,000, by F. B. Farnsworth, 
E. B. Brown and W. G. Schaefer, of 34 
Nassau street. 


The Peck Advertising Agency, New 
York, has increased its capitalization 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 


George V. Kelley, late of the Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Times-Record is now 
with the Century Advertising Service, 
New York. 

Miss Mildred Wetzler, formerly with 
the Hutchinson Agency, Los Angeles, 
and the Jordan Marsh Company, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed to the art staff 
of the Humphreys & Matthews Agency, 
Stockton, Cal. 


U. S. Young, late with the Hart-Parr 
Tractor Company, is now on automotive 
and farm paper accounts for the Field 
Advertising Service,* Indianapolis. 

E. D. Ring, formerly with Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, Boston, and the Herald 
Press Limited, Montreal, has become 
copy director of the Larcher-Horton 
Agency, Providence, R, I. 

The Advertisers’ Service Bureau has 
heen established in Baltimore by W. A. 
Jackson. 


Harry C. Cannon has joined the pro- 
duction department of Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan, Inc., New York. 

Raymond B. Bowen, formerly with 
the Review of Reviews, the Outlook and 
the Nation’s Business, is a new member 
of the staff of Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 
land. 


Charles Kuehn, late with the Dun- 
lap-Ward Company and the Cheltenham 
Agency, has joined the Cleveland staff 
of the H. K. McCann Company. 

Krell E. Spires, until recently with the 
Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati, is 
now on the staff of the Prather-Allen 
Company, that city. 

Joy M. True, formerly the assistant 
advertising manager of the Sonora Com- 
pany, New York, has taken up work 
with the John O. Powers Company. 

G. L. Noble has become associated 
with Frank B. White in the Agricultural 
Advertisers’ Service, Chicago, 

Edward C. Vick is a new addition to 
the Hanff-Metzger Agency staff in New 
York. He was for a long time with 
the New York Globe. 


The Botsford-Constantine Company 
has succeeded the Botsford-Constantine 
& Tyler Company of Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. David M. Botsford and 
C. P. Constantine purchased P. S. Ty- 
ler’s interests several months ago. 

Walter B. Grover has given up his 
own agency business in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to become associated with the John 
L. Clough Agency, Indianapolis. 

Ralph K. Wadsworth, formerly with 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, is 
starting an advertisers’ service business 
in New York. 

George F. Gouge is the newest addi- 
tion to the Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Agency’s New York staff. ‘ 

Miss Myrtle Colson, late with Frank 
Presbrey Company, is now a member of 
the Russel M. Seeds Agency staff, In- 
dianapolis. 

The Biow Company, New York, has 
opened a Detroit office in charge of Mrs. 
Phyllis Bender. 


Charles Ford has become a member 
of the copy staff of the Arnold Joerns 
Company, Chicago. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, J. Roland Kay Company, !6! East Erie 
Philadelphia. Will make up lists during Sep- street, Chicago. Will conduct advertising 





tember for C. A. Dunham Company, Fisher campaigns in New York, Chicago and Pacific 
Bldg., Chicago, heating specialties. Newspapers Coast newspapers for the International Com- 


of the Fulton Company, Knoxville. Tenn., Mexico City during the Mexican independence 
manufacturer of heat controlling devices for centennial celebration, September 12 to Octo- 


Circulation Manager Wanted at Once 





automobiles. ber 12. 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ellicott Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, !|40 
square, Buffalo, Placing advertising of Upson a = ——. a, eee prt 
Company. “Upson Board,” Lockport, N.Y. the advertising of the T. G ook Accounts: . ° 
Will make up fists during’ fall ‘tad eae win- The University of Applied Science, Perfect A long established, financially 
ter, using newspapers. Voice Institute and the Department of Signal- . P iddl 
Edward J. Biel Company, 1819 Broadway. — strong, morning newspaper in a ml e€ 
New York. New accounts include: H. C. H. K. McCann Company, McCann Bidg., : . ki h . f 
Witwer Stories Productions, Inc., New York, 5an_ Francisco. Considerable advertising to western city, is seeKing the services o 


a motion picture firm, in trade publications; b¢ done in Pacific Coast newspapers for the 
and the United Body Corporation, Rahway, S. O. S. Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
N. J., manufacturer of automobile bodies. cisco, maker of a new cleanser; copy already 
ch om A 3 W 29th N running in Denver and Salt Lake City. 
atham Agency est th street, New 
York. The O. & W. Thum Company, Grand wae ay frog So ge. $ —— 
Rapids, Mich., has placed its advertising with 4 - Se wot ‘~~ * . N renee 2 * 
this agency, copy will pertain to. “Tanglefoot” during September for Briscoe Motors Corpor- 


wp hy lip lle ager a ee greatly improved in attractiveness and 

eens” cae indicnnentae ANT fake i ee. | A oft deuted 

oP ace, during, September, for Hoosier Remedy being prepared under ‘direction of Louis” C- ee ee 
Desbarate Advertising Agency, Toronto. ae ae eanncdeuenie acim tunity of almost unlimited possibilities 


Placing 1,000-line copy with a number of daily , 
tate ls sed ’ - ’ Prather-Allen Agency, !04 West 4th street, 
Be oe a _ Fe: pam Propeller Cincinnati Has cheained account of Globe- 
oa mpany std. ronto. . . . ‘ . 
one sak sseabuae=s Wernicke Company office furniture and filing 


James Fisher Company, Toronto.—Sending devices; first copy to appear in October. 


out orders to a selected list of Canadian dailies 


and farm papers for Super Cement (America) Sacramento (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce 

Ltd., 23 Scott street, Toronto, manufacturing Planning a community advertising drive to 

Super Cement. start in October; A. S. Dudley, secretary- 
H. C. Goodwin, Inc., Insurance Bldg., ™#"@ger, in charge of details. 


Rochester, N. Now has advertising ac- Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Company, 


Greve Agency, Hamm Building, St. Paul, make up lists during September or October 


je rae a rig engi aa ae for for Majestic Company, Huntington, Ind. treated in strictest confidence. 

advertising rescent Ice Cream,” made by ety , ° - 

Metropolitan Creamery Company, Minneapolis. Sherman & Lebair, 116 West 32d street, We need action, so please write 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, Hamilton New York. Will start advertising in Septem- 

Ont. About to send out copy and contracts er on the P.N. Practical Front Corset, TODAY. 

for the Halliday Company, Ltd., Hamilton, ™4de by I. Newman & Sons, New York. 

manufacturing roofing and builders’ supplies. Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., 489 5th i " 

Farm journals and newspapers will be used. avenue, New York. Will place future ad- Address your communication to 


Institute of Independent Margariné Manu- V¢'tising of the Davis Sewing Machine Com- 
facturers.—Has appointed Howard Beatty vany, Dayton, Ohio, maker of “The Bluebird 
of the Glidden Manufacturing Company, Chi- Electric Washer,” sewing machines and the 
cago, to handle a_ co-operative advertising “Dayton Bicycle.” 
campaign educating consumers in the use of Hotel Somerset, Chicago.—Carrying ad- 





a high powered, clean, aggressive and 
experienced circulation manager. 


This newspaper has lately been 


for a man who glories in big accom- 
plishments backed by real reward. 

If you feel you are the man we need, 
write and tell us all about yourself at 
count of the Will Corporation, Rochester. Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. Will once. Your application shall be 


A-780, Editor & Publisher. 








butter substitutes. vertisement 3 columns, ten inches with Minne- 
Arno!” cerns Company, 14 East Jackson ‘S°t@ newspapers, 

blvd., Chicago. Preparing newspaper cam M. Spivak Agency, 286 5th avenue, New 

paigns to cover sixteen cities in Michigan, [I]. York. Placing copy for advertising of Prin- 

inois and Indiana for products of the National cess Dress House and M. Gerla & Son, New 

Grocer Company Mills, Detroit. York. 
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"THE BETTER MACHINE” 














As Sure as the Sun Sets 


Will your operating costs in the composing room go down if you will adopt 


Standardization of Equipment 


The Intertype, the first real standardized line casting composing machine is saving for Users, thousands 
of dollars daily, through its standardization, simplicity and dependability. 


No matter what your typographical requirements, the Intertype stands ready to serve dependably—to 
assure profits and safeguard your investment. 


Ask Any User What He Thinks of the Intertype 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Middle Western Branch Southern Branch — _ Pacific Coast Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. 160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. d : 
Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Regina MODEL D-s.m., Six Magazines. 
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Indiana newspapers, like Indiana farms, 


are productive and profitable producers of 
wealth for advertisers who cultivate them 


consistently and intelligently. 


7 


No home in Indiana is beyond the reach of 
these closely read newspapers, and by 


using them the advertisers can overthrow 


and outclimb a competitor who does not. 


This is but natural. 


Indiana people are 


guided mainly in their purchases by their 
own papers, because in their home papers 


they have implicit confidence. 


Indiana Newspapers for Indiana Trade 








Circu- 


lation 
Decatur Democrat ...............--:(E) 3,114 
Evansville Courier ..........-..e000% (M) 23,513 
Evansville Courier .............-+0: (S) 21,318 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
a ers (M&E) 45,829 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ (S) 26,888 
*Fort Wayne News and Sentinel........ (E) 34,715 
any Te OPE B56 hv S50 ces e's (E) 6,789 
*Indianapolis News ...........2-+e2+: (E) 118,205 
eS eS (E) 3,638 
Richmond Palladium ................ (E) 11,937 
South Bend News-Times .....(M) 10,617 
South Bend News-Times ......(E) mere eben 
South Bend Tribune ................ (E) 17,028 
Terre Haute Tribune ............. (E&S) 21,670 
*Vincennes Commercial ........... (M&S) 4,532 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1921. 





Rate for 
5,000 lines 


-025 
-05 
-05 


.07 
-07 
-08 
.04 
-20 
-025 
-05 














TIMELY TOPICS 











AQuatic sports are excedingly pop- 


ular in Great Britain, and taking - 


advantage of the fact advertisers are 
using boating scenes very extensively in 
their summer announcements. A Kodak 
ad occupying a full page in Punch shows 
a pretty girl standing in a river row- 
boat, camera in hand, about to take a 
snapshot of a young man pulling the 
oars in a single scull. 


Kenilworth cigarettes are exploited in 
the same size space, the illustration, oc- 
cupying more than half the page, pic- 
turing a daintily attired girl being 
handed into a boat, in which a wicker 
hamper and a toy dog are the only 
freight, by a trim looking young fellow 
with a cushion under his arm and a box 
of cigarettes in his hand. 

In advertising the Valet Auto Strop 
Safety Razor the text matter is enclosed 
in a box in one corner, the rest of the 
space being devoted to a small reproduc- 
tion of a pig-skin traveling set and a 
large picture of a young man standing 
upright in a boat, which he is pushing 
along with a pole. 

~ ok cs 


Stephen H. Horgan, who was a mem- 
ber of the old New York Herald staff, 
when that newspaper moved from Ann 
Street to 35th Street, tells some interest- 
ing things about James Gordon Bennett 
and its then new building in a letter to 
Epitor & PusBLisHEeR. He says: 

“The tradition on the old Herald was 
that when Bennett heard that Pulitzer 
was building a sky-scraper, with gilded 
dome, to house profitable tenants as well 
as his newspaper, he declared: ‘T 
will build a place for the Herald that 
will not require a janitor.’ Meaning that 
he would not even have Hudnut as a 
tenant. The result was the freak Her- 
ald Building spread all over ground far 
away from the western train terminals 
so as to make it as different from Pulit- 
zer’s building as possible. 

“To illustrate how impractical Bennett 
was: The writer was with Mr. Beick 
and Bennett one day when Bennett 
asked: ‘What communication are you 
installing in the new building?’ Mr. 
Beick told proudly pf the telephone sys- 
tem he was putting in, when Bennett 
said: ‘It won’t do! Take them out! I 
want speaking tubes!’ These orders were 
carried out and miles of speaking tubes 
were laid under the floors connecting 
all the offices. The pine floors made 
perfect sounding boards so that all one’s 
ear heard at a speaking tube was a roar 
like that of Niagara. 


“There was enough profanity used the 
first night uptown by ‘Jack’ Henderson, 
the night editor, alone to curse the prop- 
erty forever, and ‘Jack’ was not as pro- 
lific as some others on the paper in the 
employment of ‘cuss’ words. There was 
no way of communicating between off- 
ces, so an army of boys from the streets 
had to be hired immediately, and those 
boys carried away knives, scissors and 
everything movable except the desks. 

“Just two inconveniences might be 
mentioned: Downtown the ‘flimsy’ con- 
taining the Associated Press and other 
telegraphic news was dropped at the 
news editor’s side by a pneumatic tube 
from the Western Union office. Up- 
town it required from eight to sixteen 
telegraph operators to put it on the wire 
at the Western Union and an equal 
number to receive it. Then when the 
edition was off, there was the long drive 
with teams of horses to carry it all the 
way down to the Pennsylvania and Erie 
ferries at Cortlandt and Chambers 





Streets. Pages might be written on the 
difficulties encountered in artificially 
ventilating the Veronese palace to get rid 
of the fumes from the stereotype and 
linotype furaces, but enough is hinted 
at here to show that the building was 
a blunder.” 


I. T. U. WILL NEGOTIATE 
WITH PUBLISHERS 


Refers Renewal of A. N. P. A. Arbitra- 
tion Contract to Executive Commit- 
tee—Plans Union Boycott Against 


Products of “‘“Open Shop” 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Quesec, Que., Aug. 11—The execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Typographical Union today was au- 
thorized to reopen negotiations with the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation on the subject of a new ar- 
bitration contract to take the place of 
the one which expires April 1, 1922. 
A draft of a tentative agreement will 
be submitted to the rank and file of the 
union after further conferences with 
the publishers. 

The committee on shorter work days 
recommended that the energies of the 
organization be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a 44-hour week in job plants 
and that after that had been established, 
to turn their efforts towards the estab- 
lishment of a lower work day in news- 
paper offices. The report which was 
read to the convention, was sustained 
amidst#applause. 

A decision also was reached to be- 
gin a propaganda campaign among all 
labor unions in favor of a general boy- 
cott in the United States and Canada 
against the products of printing firms 
that refused to recognize the 44-hour 
week and which are running “open 
shops.” 

Atlanta City was chosen for next 
year’s convention. 

The session in itself was extremely 
stormy, and showed the keen rivalry 
that exists between the administration 
and the progressive element. President 
McParland, who is the sole member of 
the progressive party in office, was al- 
leged to have charged railroad fare 
twice on the same expense account. This 
allegation was made by delegate Dugan, 
of Cincinnati, who said that he spoke 
as a member of the Board of Auditors, 
and that when the President’s attention 
was Called to the matter, he had declared 
that it was a mistake. President Mc- 
Parland replied that the item was for 
railroad fare from Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago, and that he had inadvertently in- 
cluded it in his sleeper account as well. 
His word was accepted. 

President McParland further declared 
that if any of the members of the I. T. U. 
could get anything on him during the 
convention, wild horses would not or 
could not hold them back from “spilling 
the beans.” 

The delegates, after a heated debate, 
decided that salaries of executive offi- 
cers of the union should remain at their 
present figures. 

John W. Hays, secretary treasurer, 
led the attack against the economy pro- 
posals, asserting that if the union wished 
its officers to stop in cheap hotels, they 
could do it, but he considered it sound 
policy to meet the employers “on an 
equal basis.” 





Canadian Newsprint $80? 


MontreaAL, Que., Aug. 11—It is un- 
derstood that the October-December 


price of Canadian newsprint print for 
export will be $80 per ton. 
rent charge is $95. 


The cur- 
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FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 








Epitortat Note: The director of this column in Eprtror & PustisHer is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. Miss Phillips announces her program 
as follows: “Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 
and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 
feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 
and best newspaper magazine published? I hope to make this column the most popular 
and unusual of its kind. It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 
members of the fourth estate being excluded. Of course, unless some one happens 
to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shalb allow them to have 


their little say.” 


RING out that male person who 
splutters about feminine inaccuracy! 
Where is he? We want him to read 
this story. We don't expect it will con- 
vince him that he’s been wrong since he 
cut his eye teeth, 
but at least we 
want him to hear 
about the news- 
paper woman 
who was chosen 
to be the secre- 
tary to the presi- 
dent of China 
because of her 
accuracy. 
Alice Lee, 
smiling alongside 
of her “obit,” is 
the girl. Alice is 
having a little vacation away from the 
celestial kingdom, where she has had 
experiences enough to make us stay-at- 
home newspaper folk listen to her for 
long, long hours. 














Auice Lee 


Alice has the distinction of being the 
first woman secretary to any president 
of any republic, and in addition, to the 
first president of the Chinese republic. 
And she doesn’t hold the job because 
her name is Lee either. She holds it 
because her newspaper training taught 
her to do hard things, and to do them 
well. She was working first on a news- 
paper in Tienstin, which is, we gather, 
the paradise of newspaperdom, for there 
are no unsigned newspaper stories there! 
Her work attracted the attention of the 
public officials because of its accuracy 
and exactness, and it was through them 
that she became secretary to the first 
man in China. 

The job is no sinecure. Miss Lee de- 
clares that American secretaries don’t 
know what difficult tasks are, in com- 
parison with the duties of a Chinese 
amanuensis. In the first place, every- 
thing is done by hand, there being no 
typewriters in existence capable of re- 
cording the intricate Chinese characters. 
Also it is equally impossible to use short- 
hand in transcribing notes. 

Miss Lee ran away from home to take 
her secretarial job. We'll vote her the 
most ambitious woman we know of to 
run away and take over a job like that! 


o ete 


E want to acknowledge the follow- 

ing cordial communication from 
Ruby A. Black, manager of the Women’s 
National Journalistic Register, Inc. 


Dear Miss PHILLIPs: 


“ 


—or is it Mrs. Somebody-or- 
Other who belongs to the Lucy Stone 
League? I really am Miss Black, Ruby 
A. If I wait many years longer to an- 


nex a husband, for reasons of trade- 
mark, I shall have to conform to Ruth 
Hale’s ideas. Not that I have waited 
very long. 

“What I started out to do was, as 
you may have guessed, to thank you for 
the splendid notice you gave us in the 
Epitor & PustisHER. On my calendar 
for this week is a memo to write a story 
about the Register, but as the steno- 
grapher is away for a couple of weeks, 


I probably should not have got to it, 
anyway. It is fine of you to do it for us. 

“I am so glad you took it for granted 
that we are in a building that was once 
a church. I had it all doped out that 
way myself, before I came up here from 
Texas three months ago. The tower 
on the folder is an old landmark in the 
middle of the Bowl, Mich’ in Chicago, 
which has some connection with the city 
waterworks system. We are next to it, 
in the rear of a shop named The Old 
Tower Shop because of its juxtaposition 
to the aforementioned tower. 

“Both editors and women who are in 
the newspaper, magazine, and advertis- 
ing field are always glad to hear of us. 
We are sure that we can be of great 
service to every one in any way doing 
journalistic work. 

“The biggest effort which we are now 
putting forth is a survey of the jour- 
nalistic field in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of discovering the number and the 
nature of opportunities for women in 
journalism. We are visiting every 
newspaper, magazine, publisher, adver- 
tising firm, and advertising department, 
finding out the number of women em- 
ployed, and sort of work they do, and 
the requirements for such positions. In 
this way we are storing up, and using, 
some very valuable information. This 
is for the use of every woman in the 
profession. 

“A little later, when I have visited 
several hundred and ninety institutions 
instead of only ninety, I should be glad 
to give you this information for your 
column.” 

x * ox 

m1 T last I’ve had courage enough to 

go to the photographers,’ writes 
Nina Livermore Rhodes, of the women’s 
department of 
the Norfolk, 
Virginian - Pilot 
and Landmark. 
(We don’t see 
why an armor of 
courage was 
necessary at all, 
Nina. You are 
much too mod- 
est.) 

Nina asks “up 
confidentially if 
it is usual for 
“tyro reporters” 
to suffer stage fright? She says: “I 
was its victim continuously for the first 
three weeks and sometimes even now 
have an attack.” 

Wait until you’ve been ejected, no, I 
guess it would be more to the point to 
say “thrown out” of a few more places, 
and then the stage fright will be re- 
placed with the attitude which in news- 
paper women corresponds exactly to the 
mood which just preceded the pictur- 
esque oath of the newspaper man. 

Have patience we say, and remember 
the power of the press. 

Nina can be excused for her stage 
fright, since she has only been in the 
game since April. Considering her 
short career, however, she has done a 
number of remarkably fine things. 


Nina L. Ruopes 
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PERMANENT WEALTH 
ASSURED BY THE 
ELASTICITY OF ITS PRODUCTS 





























In Iowa crop failures are unknown, consequently there 
is always production. When the market drops, the farmer 
does not quit, but cuts his overhead, and keeps right on 
producing. He knows the elasticity of his products, and 
takes advantage of it. 


His usual procedure is to sell his crops just as they 
come from the fields for shipment to the markets. If 
however he cannot get a good return, he sells to the mills 
and canning factories within the state and thus avoids the 
cost of long freight hauls. As a result the flour mills 
are doing an annual business of over $25,000,000, and 
the canning factories well over $6,000,000. 


When prices drop these industries are not seriously 
affected because the farmer must sell enough to pay his 
taxes and current expenses, and because of the lesser 
distance they offer him the best market. The farmer 
himself does not take such great losses. He only sells 
what he has to, the rest he feeds to his stock, and gets 
a good price for the stock. The surplus he stores until 
such time as buying confidence is restored. 


As is the usual case the period of depression is now 
being followed by a good crop year. Buying confidence 
is restored and the farmer has an unusually bright outlook. 
When the farmer is prosperous, the people in the towns 
and cities of this state are prosperous. They are now 
eagerly watching their daily papers for suggestions as to 
improvements that are to be made. 











Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 

Burlington Hawk-Eye .............--.- (M) 10,401 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ...........--+: (S) 12,960 .035 
*Ceder Rapids Ganslte .... 2.0. cccccees (E) 19,005 .055 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 15,147 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (E) 15,153 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ..... .- (S$) 17,838 .06 
EE BREE occ c ded conve comes (E) 24,322 .08 
Pe PE GINMEND Saidnsevecasacaaes (E) 49,805 14 
Des Moines Sunday Capital .......... (S) 32,931 14 
Des Moines Register and Tribune... . (M&E) 111,560 .20 
Des Moines Sunday Register .......... (S) 92,761 .20 
tlowa City Press-Citizen .............. (E) 6,847 .035 
*Mason City Globe Gazette............. (E) 9,376 .035 
*Muscatine Journal & News Tribune..... (E) 7,991 .035 
Ca Cs. os 26.6 60k ee ee (E) 12,373 .05 
Se GS UD 6. 6 hc hk cc cle cama (M&E) 51,723 11 
Cg ee Pree rei (S) 33,795 -11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier............ (E) 15,861 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
ss 7 1920. ..233,609 
[: Buy Space in 


Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 











THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARESNEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
. tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 











Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 





limes. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








The Standard of Influence 


Discriminating readers and advertisers 


know that generations have found 
such power behind their favorite 
paper, 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


the same year in and year out! 


Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 


produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a _ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Luts, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Bldg. 





an A. Carroll. 
New York, N. Y. 














PROMOTION IDEAS 











HE Springfield (Ohio) News is now 

running a “more and better homes 
for Springfield” page. Advertisements 
of manufacturers, contractors and re- 
tail dealers, whose business deals with 
home-building, are carried on the page. 
on which is featured a “straight news” 
story of local building and real estate 
activities. 

To stimulate better window dressing 
among the merchants here, the Wichita 
Beacon offers three prizes, $10 for the 
best, $3 for the next and $2 for the third 
best window display. A picture of the 
best window will be published in the 
paper. 


The third annual playground field 
meet for the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press championship trophy and class 


championship medals was held at Como 
Park, St. Paul, on the afternoon and 
evening of August 12. The entries of 
boys and girls numbered 500. The city 
Department of Parks and Playgrounds 
co-operated. 


Readers of Duluth (Minn.) news- 
papers of July 29, were impressed that 
the Knickerbocker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, manufacturer of 
brushes, were in existence and evidently 
the only brush manufacturers represent- 
ed in Duluth. The manufacturing con- 
cern itself carried a half page advertise- 
ment graphically illustrating the uses its 
brushes could be put to, and on practi- 
cally every page in the newspapers, there 
appeared independent advertisements of 
home concerns who were handling the 
brushes. This arrangement served a 
double purpose. The main advertise- 
ment impressed the advantages of the 
brushes. The smaller advertisements 
with the familiar name plates of the 


home advertisers carried across the 
idea that the brushes were being 
handled generally. From the sales re- 


ported, such an arrangement is far su- 
perior to the customary large adver- 
tisement with the formal listing of the 
names of the dealers in the ad. 


The Buffalo Times delivered a_ spe- 
cial airplane edition at the opening of 
the new Allegany State park, 80 miles 
from Buffalo, putting the edition into 
the park within 90 minutes after the 
first paper left the press. 


Feature stories are published by banks 
of Duluth (Minn.) as part of their cam- 
paign to call attention to their concerns. 
Usually a cut of a scenic attraction of 
the city is published and under it, a 
story of the interest it holds. These ad- 
vertisements are particularly valuable at 
this time in view of the fact that hun- 
dreds of tourists come to Duluth for 
their summer vacation. The Aerial 
bridge of Duluth, which is said to be 
one of the only three of its kind in the 
world, was recently featured by the city 
National Bank of Duluth in a 24-inch 
advertisement in the News Tribune. 


K. C. Bureau For United News 


The United News has opened a new 
bureau in the Kansas City Post Build- 
ing. R. L. Mattox, formerly on the 
news staff of the Kansas City Star, is 
in charge. 





Cincinnati Post Two Cents 


The Cincinnati Post has reduced its 
price from 3 to 2 cents a copy, 12 cents 
a week delivered by carrier. 





Des Moines Papers Cut P. M. Price 


Announcement of subscription and 
sale price reductions by the Des Moines 


for August 13, 1921 


Capital was followed this week by a state- 
ment that the other Des Moines papers 
will retain present scales, except that 
evening editions will be reduced from 
3 to 2 cents on street sales, This price 
was advanced last fall. The Daily News, 
six issues a week, sells for 10 cents 
delivered by carrier. The Evening Tri- 
bune and Sunday Register sell for 20 
cents a week by carrier in the city and 
25 cents outside of Des Moines. 





NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 











HE board of governors of the New 

England Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion at a recent luncheon in Worcester 
made plans for opening headquarters in 
that city. It was reported at the meeting 
that Rhode Island and Western Massa- 
chusetts are 100 per cent joined in the 
association and that the membership 
thus far numbers 65. Present at the 
meeting were: S. H. Bowles, Spring- 
field Republican; Benjamin H. Anthony, 
New Bedford Standard; John R. 
Rathom, Providence Journal; Robert T. 
Wright, Haverhill Gazette; J. A. Mueh- 
ling, Manchester (N. H.) Union; Albert 
H. Fuller, Brockton Enterprise and 
George C. Hitt, manager of the asso- 
ciation. 


The Advertising club of Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed the following com- 
mittees: Noonday, L. A. Hastings, 
chairman, A. B. Fritts, R. V. Langford, 
B. L. Woodbury, H. Cane, A. F. Smith, 
C. W. Townsend; Vigilance, P. F. 
Knowles, chairman; F. S. Howard, F. 
A. Ramsdell, C. A. Esty, H. P. Bagley, 
H. B. Wood, A. W. Barr; Finance. F. 
E. Davis, chairman; F. E. Wellington, 
Walter L. Thomas; Publicity, Edward 
H. Fairchild, chairman; W. B. Gaskell, 
R. C. Moore, A. B. Stirrup, J. Conroy, 
C. Wrenn, W. P. Frye; Membership, 
H. P. Hovey, chairman; W. B. Jones, 
H. W. Kingsbury, A. E. Howard, O. G. 
Norseen, F. R. Profit, H. E. Carlton; 
Evening, R. A. Toomey, chairman; J. 
W. Odlin, H. E. Sawtelle, W. D. Ross, 
R. M. Meacham, H. M. Adams, W. C. 
Howe; Educational, H. N. Brown, 
chairman; R. D. Baldwin, H. E. King, 
R. Cupit, C. B. Post, E. H. Marsh, H. 
P. Lansdale. 


Members of the Little Rock Adver- 
tising Club were the guests of the 
Arkansas Democrat at a buffet luncheon 
served in that paper’s plant, August 8. 
About sixty-five club members and 
their guests were present; talks were 
made by Elmer E. Clarke, publisher, 
K. A. Engle, business manager, W. T. 
Sitlington, managing editor and S. C. 
Speer, advertising manager, covering 
various phases of newspaper work. 
Following the luncheon the club mem- 
bers inspected the plant. 


New Rail Postal Service 

A new fast mail service between Phila- 
de!phia and N. Y., will 
become effective August 16, expediting 
morning papers and mail matter between 
those points and cities throughout New 
York and Pennsylvania as well as west- 
ward and southward, by obviating the 
necessity of routing this mail through 
the New York post office. 


Binghamton, 





Reorganize St. John Standard 
Pending reorganization by new inter- 
ests, publication of the St. John (N. B.) 
Standard has been suspended. It is ex- 
pected that, on re-issue, the Standard 
will resume its original standing as a 
conservative organ. 








TO REACH THE RICH 
TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Batly Capital 


Sworn Government Report 
for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales promotion department is 
at the service of advertisers. And 
it really promotes. 


tit Gpee 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 











HE Detroit News 

city circulation is 
more than equivalent 
to one copy for every 
four English-speaking 
men, women and chil- 
dren 
troit. 





in greater De- 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
To 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 














NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











The amalgamation of the two leadin 
rogressive Jewish newspapers o 
ew York 


THE DAY 


AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerfui 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


INDI 


The National Jewish Daily 



































The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertismg than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
1. A. KLEIN GLASS & IRVIN 
New York Chicago 








First 


In seven months of this year 
The New York Times published 
12,430,388 agate lines of adver- 
tising, 3,996,866 lines in excess 
of any other New York news- 
paper, nearly as much as the 
combined total of the two New 
York newspapers popularly 
classed with The Times in quality 
of circulation. 











S H is WA LT E R Pr Advertising 


omotion Service 


Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 


Temporary Address: 
8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 

Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 
advertising promotion. 


Write for particulars and rates. 
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Obituary 


Joun H. DuNNEWwrND, assistant man- 
aging editor of the Detroit Free Press 
and member of the Michigan Board of 
Reformatory Institutions, died August 
9 of sarcoma of the brain. He was 
43 years old. Mr. Dunnewind was 
born in Muskegon, Mich., and began 
his newspaper career on the Grand 
Rapids Herald. Later he became a 
member of the Bay City Tribune staff, 
becoming general manager and treas- 
urer. In 1912 he became political 
writer for the Detroit Free Press, then 
editor for a year and a half of the 
Marquette Chronicle. He returned to 
the Free Press in 1916. During his 
handling of legislative news in Lansing, 
Mr. Dunnewind attracted the attention 
of Governor Sleeper by detailing con- 
ditions at the Adrian Reformatory and 
was appointed a member of the board 
of governors of the institution. 


Cor. Witttam M. Bercer, pioneer 
editor, educator and attorney of New 
Mexico, died at Belen, N. M., August 
3, after a brief illness, aged 74 years. 
Col. Berger, until recently editor and 
publisher of the Belen Tribune, was a 
prominent figure in New Mexico edu- 
cational and political affairs. He was 
founder of the University of New 
Mexico at Sante Fe and its secretary 
for 25 years. He founded the Histor- 
ical Society of New Mexico and served 
as secretary for 31 years, and was 
founder and the first secretary of the 
Educational Association of New Mex- 
ico. 


CONGRESSMAN Rora A. JAMES, 
aged 62, Chairman of the Virginia 
Democratic Committee, died suddenly of 
heart failure at Danville, Va., August 6. 
He was publisher of the Danville Reg- 
ister and Danville Bee. 


Ep. C. Gortry, well known Minne- 
sota newspaper man, is dead at Sand 
Springs, Okla., aged 57. Together with 
James A. Paige he founded in 1883 the 
Pine Knot (Minn.) paper, which later 
was known as the Pine County Pioneer. 


Atvin J. Fox, founder of the Ba- 
tavia (N. Y.) Morning Call, died in 
Batavia, aged 78 years, after an illness 
of a few hours. In recent years he 
was employed by other Batavia news- 
papers as a printer, following suspension 
of publication of his newspaper. He 
was at work when taken ill. 


HERBERT VANDERHOOF, head of 
the advertising agency of Vander- 
hoof & Co., died in Chicago, August 7. 
Mr. Vanderhoof’s accounts included the 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian Grand 
Trunk Railways, Canadian Northern 
(now the Canadian National), the Can- 
adian Government and the Hudson Bay 
Company. He was born in St. Paul 
in 1875 and began working as a newspa- 
per man in Portland, Me. In 1906 he 
became secretary of the Western Can- 
adian Immigation Association and was 
the founder of the Canadian Monthly 
Magazine. The town of Vanderhoof in 
British Columbia was named for him. 


FREDERICK F. E.uis, aged 63, 
the oldest employee of the New Bedford 
Evening Standard, died at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston 
Aug. 7. Mr. Ellis had rounded out 
nearly half a century of continuous 
service 

Mrs. Atice A. Huiceins, wife of 
James H. Higgins, publisher of the 
Boston Herald, died August 7 in New- 
buryport, Mass., following a long illness. 


Dewey S. BINGHAM, into whose 
life came a sorrow which transformed 


him from a‘ star newspaper man to 
a tramp, is reported dead in dispatches 
from Franklin, Neb. One report said 
he was shot by railroad guards. News- 
paper men who worked alongside of 
him years ago have arranged to have 
the body shipped to Lansing, Mich., for 
burial. After a domestic tragedy, Bing- 
ham, a dynamically energetic worker, 
became melancholy, and would sit at 
his desk for hours without moving. He 
was for a time in an insane asylum, 
and when released, became a member 
of the hod carriers’ union. He was 
55 years old. 

Mrs. Samuet M. Konr, mother 
of Harry F. Kohr, exchange editor of 
the Kansas City Star, died in Kansas 
City last week. 

WInFieLtp Scott Overton, who for- 
merly published newspapers at Long 
Island City, Babylon and Whitestone, 
died August 9 at Bay Shore, N. Y., aged 
74 years. 


Funeral For Bridgeport Hero 


rhe body of Clifford Watson Roberts, 
formerly a Bridgeport newspaper man, 
who was killed in action with the 114th 
Infantry in France, will be buried in a 
few days in Bridgeport. He was form- 
erly with the old Bridgeport Standard, 
the Standard-American and the Bridge- 
port Times. 


GiVES BURLINGTON A BEACH 





Gazet'e Crosses Mississippi to Find 
Refuge f-cm Hot Weather 

The Burlington (Ia.) Gazette has just 
thrown open to its townspeople a bath- 
ing beach, located on the Illinois shore 
of the Mississippi opposite Burlington. 
No funds being available for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal bathing place, 
the Gazette decided to take things into 
its own hands and give its readers re- 
lief from the hot wave. No site was 
available near the city on the Iowa bank, 
but an ancient sandbar on the opposite 
shore was found, the only drawback of 
which was a muddy bottom. A dredg- 
ing outfit was pressed into service to 
cover the bottom with sand and to build 
up a cushion of sand on the shore, re- 
sulting in ‘a beach 400 feet long and 
80 feet deep. 

A bathhouse was constructed on the 
bank and the beach was thrown open 
to the public 10 days after the Gazette 
started operations. Admission to the 
water is free, and 25 cents pays for a 
dressing room, clean towel and checking 
of clothing, with 10 cents additional if a 
bathing suit is required. About 6,000 
people were on hand when the beach 
was opened. 


HEARST SAVES $700,000 TAX 


C-lifornia Won’t Col'ect on Property 

Tran-:ferred Before Mother Died 

Ruling by the California inheritance 
tax author'ties that William R. Hearst 
will not be called upon to pay inheritance 
taxes on property transferred to him by 
his mother, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, a short 
time before her death, has aroused keen 
interest among Californix newspaper 
men. The property transferred included 
the Babicora ranch of almost a million 
acres in Mexico and promissory notes, 
representing loans, with a face value of 
$1.766,836, state taxes on which, it is 
said, would total almost $700,000. The 
state authorities held that the transfer 
had not been made to deprive the state 
of the inheritance tax. 





Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 














PRESTIGE 


ONE of the best dozen 
dailies in the United States 
was the verdict of Epiror 
& PUBLISHER’s Symposium 
of best edited newspapers, 
as far as for The News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


First National Bank Bldg 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR RASIS 


ures 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DULUTH 


and many others have 
lately resumed our 


Weekly Camera News Page 


(Single or Full Page Mats) 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
Indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
EGS INGUG tp cictcdanucscceeas 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
eR Perr 605,108 
POD CE Cb weeweas cvedecece 568,628 
PEROGGG BOGS. scceccccncavess 550,039 
CHORE POD kb wes cnkcuneciecs 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 








OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Indianapolis Star had larger gain 
in advertising during the year of 1920 
than any other Indianapolis newspaper, 
exceeding the gain of its nearest com- 
petitor by 173,097 agate lines. 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR 


Largest Morning and Sunday 
Circulation in Indiana 





OF NEWSPAPERS 
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NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 
BY FREDERICK 


“Business Research and Statistics” and 
“The Great Game of Business” Ave 
Valuable Contributions to Tech- 
nical Literature 





By 


J. George Frederick, president of the 
Business Bourse, is particularly well fit- 
ted to write such books as “Business 
Research and Statistics” and “The Great 
Game of Business” recently published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. For 
fifteen years he has been devoting his 
attention to business problems. Previous 
to that time he had considerable exper- 
ience in editing magazines devoted to 
advertising. 

In “Business Research and Statistics,” 
Mr. Frederick discusses the qualifica- 
tions of research workers, their methods 
of procedure, the value of the material 
assembled and its application to market- 
ing and other business practices. The 
increasing demand for accurate infor- 
mation concerning marketing conditions 
and methods has brought into the adver- 
tising and commercial fields a compara- 
tively new kind of professional service. 
Those who carry on the work most 
successfully are those who have been 
specially trained for it. College grad- 
uates and graduates from high grade 
business schools who have a _ natural 
aptitude for statistics and for research 
work are regarded as the best material 
out of which experts may be developed. 

Formerly business men were content 
with such trade information as they 
could obtain from salesmen who had 
picked it up in traveling about the coun- 
try, from general correspondence, from 
newspaper and magazine articles and 
from experience. Much of this informa- 
tion was unreliable and imperfect, and 
when made use of led to unfortunate 
results. Establishing a new _ business 
was much more of a gamble than it is 
now. In marketing a new product 
manufacturers could only speculate as to 
whether there already existed a market 
for such an article or whether a profit- 
able market could be created. 

Today business men demand facts— 
accurate information—secured from au- 
thentic sources by men who are specially 
trained to do such work. They under- 
take no advertising or sales campaigns, 
launch no important new enterprises, or 
venture into new merchandising fields 
without first making a careful investiga- 
tion of every element that will affect 
the outcome. 

The methods employed in assembling 
this information, in analyzing reports 
and statistics, in arranging the results in 
assimilable form, are treated of in Mr. 
Frederick’s book. He discusses such 
topics as “Types and Kinds of Data,” 
“Research Departments and Data 
Sources,” “The Law of Averages as a 
Guide to Business.” “Investigations of 

_ Business Problems,” “Measuring Intan- 
gible Factors in Business,” “Graphic 

-harts and Maps and Their Part in Re- 
search,” and “Co-operative Development 
ef Trade Data and Statistics.” 


Frank LeRoy BLANCHARD 


“ 


There is need of such a treatise for 
the guidance not only of men actually 
engaged in commercial pursuits, but also 
of students of business who are prepar- 
ing themselves for executive positions 
in the industries and other commercial 
enterprises 

“The Great Game of Business” is, as 
its name indicates, devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the underlying principles that 
enter into its successful pursuit. Mr. 


Frederick calls business “a great game.” 
He has no apologies to offer for doing 


Editor & Publisher 


so. “I aim deliberately to encourage 
the idea of viewing business as a game 
in the best sense,” he says. “We've 
got too good a sense of humor in 
America and hatred of sham to make 
believe that we’re in business only to 
render service.” That’s merely an ab- 
stract truism, nobody lives “merely to 
be good,” or “to render service.” 

“Nor are we in business simply for 
profit—that’s going clear to the other 
extreme. There’s something else that 
drives the wheels of commerce, in addi- 
tion, to profit and service, and it is 
greater than either. It is the instinct 
to compete and use our faculties and see 
ourselves and have others see us doing 
our best in the arena; and to exercise 
the instincts of play and work.” 

The book is written in an easy, famil- 
iar style that will especially appeal to 
young men at the threshold of a career. 
It contains a lot of good, common sense 
rules for playing the business game 
that should be helpful to them in what- 
ever department of human endeavor 
they may decide to exercise the talent 
that God has bestowed upon them. 





R. H. Johnston Joins Street & Finney 

R. H. Johnston, formerly advertising 
manager and later vice-president of the 
White Company, New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the Street & 
Finney Advertising Agency, New York. 
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FAIR PLAY A JEWEL OF 
HIGH VALUE 





(Continued from page 14) 











vice in their selling plans by consenting 
to destroy the agent as he functions to- 
day. 

“T have no objection to the agent mak- 
ing any deal for services he desires 
with his client, but I do most earnestly 
object to taking any step which would 
reduce the efficiency or service of the 
various agencies to both existing and 
prospective accounts. 


“IT sincerely believe that the advertis- 
ing agent who came into the advertising 
traffic over fifty years ago, compensated 
by the publisher for services to the ad- 
vertiser, is too important a factor to be 
eliminated until some other or more 
effective service can be created. 

“The hundreds or even thousands of 
advertising agencies and advertising 
service bureaus operating in cities and 
towns throughout the country are the 
natural hot-beds for the production of 
new national advertising accounts. If 
these were to be destroyed or their 
efficiency weakened, it would be a sad 
day for the progress of advertising. If 
the newspapers were disposed to dupli- 
cate the sort of services that are being 





rehdered by the agents, I am certain that 
it would ultimately cost the advertiser 
more money than is now represented by 
the commission fee of the advertising 
agent. 

“The best practices among leading 
and successful manufacturers leads 
them to establish various sorts of ser- 
vice to both dealers and consumers in 
addition to the sale of the commodity. 
The payment of commission to the agent 
by the publisher for the rendering of ser- 
vice to the advertiser is likewise sound 
business and has resulted in the develop- 
ment of an enormous increase in adver- 
tising. 

“Now that the A. N. A. has taken 
a position in the matter, I sincerely be- 
lieve that it would provide a topic for 
discussion and decision at the next an- 
nual meeting of the A. N. P. A. in Nev 
York next April, at which the advertis- 
ing agents will probably give expres- 
sion to their views.” 





McFarland with ‘“Alemite’”’ 

Hays McFarland has resigned from 
the Curtis Publishing Company’s or- 
ganization to become sales manager of 
the Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of the “Alemite” 
motor lubrication system. He was 
formerly assistant business manager of 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner. 














SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 














Equipment for Sale 
Cottrell two-revolution cylinder press in ex- 
cellent condition. Good press for book work 
and just the machine for weekly newspapers. 
Size of bed 43x62. Four rollers, table dis 
tribution. To make room for web press 
will sell at $1200 f.o.b. Cobleskill or $1000 
as it stands. folding machine. Will 
sheet 35x46. Price with motor $200. 
12x18 Feeder Unit. Complete equip- 
ment with motor, fountain, vibrator, counter 
Installed last December and is as good as new, 


reason for selling being to make room_ for 
cylinder press. Will sell for $1250 Type, 
stands, cases, stones, foot power stitcher, gal 
ley proof press, etc. The Cobleskill Times, 
Cobleskill, N. 4 

For Sale 

Duplex two-yoke double platen mechanical 
compressor matrix drying press, complete with 


gas-heated steam generator Has been 
used. Only reason for selling changed to wood 
mats. John Griffiths, 41 Marshall St., Pough 
keepsie, Sb 4 


little 


Monotype Outfits 

A New York printer will 
cash at a low price two keyboards and two 
casters, with other small extra equipment. 
State number, age and condition of machines 





purchase for spot 


and lowest price. Box 65, Madison Square 
Post Office, New York City. 
For Sale 


Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good working 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.C. 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for further particular 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Goss Quadruple Press 
Ready to Deliver Shortly 





Goss four-deck two-page wide ‘‘Straight- 
Line’? Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 2% 3 ge papers, 12,000 per 


hour Length of page, 2234 inches. 


This press might suit you. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 
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Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

| An 8-page Newspaper Press or a Small 
| Magazine Press using curved plates. Give 
| all particulars in first letter. 

‘ 





y, 


$ 








We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings» 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 








Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.& J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
i St. Louis —, 
Atlanta , 
Minneapolis _.. 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 . A WORD for advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 

Wants job building up advertising on a daily 
in a city of 50,000 to 100,000. Has had several 
years’ experience as manager for one of the 
most successful dailies in the Middle 
ind now wants to build up business for some 
live newspaper in the West or Middle West 
preferred. Address Box A-792, care Epitor 
& PuBLisHer. 


Business Manager 


Or assistant to publisher. Thoroughly versed 
in every phase of newspaper work from me- 
chanical department to news gathering and 
lvertising. Formerly mechanical superintend 
nt of large Southern paper. Now assistant 
business manager. Prefer small organization 
in town of around 200,000. Married. Age 
33. References from some of the best known 
newspaper executives in the country. Box 
y\-767, Care Epttor & PuBLIsHER. 
Cartoonist 
Do you know the cartoons, 
comics by ‘Al Taylor’ 
from time to time 


caricatures and 
which have appeared 
during the last several 
years in Billiards Magazine, the Chicago Tri- 
bune and other publications? His services 
are available to whoever will pay what they 
are worth. Steady position on a_ publication 
in or near Chicago preferable, but will go 
anywhere. Can execute any kind of news- 
paper art, though never pe rmanently connected, 
having done it as a_ sideline. Plenty of 
samples or will give you demonstration of 
his ability and speed on any subject you sug- 
gest. Address replies to Box A-797 Eprror 
& Pusiisner. 


Cartoonist 


Mid-West cartoonist with ten years’ 
de ‘sires néw connections. Cartoons reproduced 
in national weeklies. Conversant with all lines 
newspaper ‘art work including rotogravure lay- 
outs. Married. Why not get national recog- 
nition in voicing political sentiment from your 
part of country? Specimens and references 
on request. Box A-783, Epitor & PuBLisHer. 


experience 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor 

Married, 12 years’ experience, good copy man, 
has put over many features and specials on 
papers connected with. Best of references. 
Will go any place for permanent position. 
Address Box A-788, _Eprtor & PuBLisHer. 





General Manager- Publisher : 


Correspondence solicited with parties desiring 
services of experienced all around successful 
newspaper executive. Exceptional record of 
achievement in development of advertising and 
circulation and economical management of al 
departments of newspaper property. Address 
Box A-798, Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


Wanted 


By young man, now assistant city editor of 
daily in city of 35,000, position as city editor 
of daily paper in small city or other good 
editorial position on larger paper. College 
graduate, with several years’ oF seas in 
reportorial and editorial work. Best of refer- 
ences. Box A-764, Care Epitor & PuBLIsHER 


He Will Get The Signatures 
Advertising salesman of proven ability, a real 
go-getter with plenty of selling ideas, features 
and special pages seeks a new and larger 
field of endeavor. A second paper or one 
where the business does not come so easy 
who requires a man who has been successful 
in developing small accounts into better 
may find it to their advantage 
with Box A-790, Epitor & 


Mr. Publisher 


A young man with brains in his head, 


ones 
to communicate 
PUBLISHER. 


energy 
in his feet, and who is not so keen about tell 
ing about what he can do, as doing it, wants a 


job. Seven years’ experience in 
soliciting, promotion and res¢ arch. At present 
managing a service bureau, but field is not to 
his liking. Box A-789, Epitor & PwusLisner 


Some Publisher Wants Me 


I want to make a change as soon as I find 
a field that has real possibilities, for my past 
successful experience fits me for something 
bigger and better than I now have. What 
I am looking for is the circulation management 
of a wide awake progressive newspaper in city 
of 100,000 or over that now stands second or 
third in its field—one on which intelligent, 
forceful promotion work will be of real value 
to the publisher. When I find a field that 
interests me will expect a salary and bonus 
proposition whereby I will be paid in propor 
tion to what I accomplish. If this interests 
you address Box A-782, Epitor & Pustisner 


Tried and True 


Editor who knows the 
angle, with a fine 


advertising 


news game from every 
record of continuous ser 
vice, reliability and capacity, who has out 
grown his present environment, is available 
to a publisher seeking not a cheap man, no 
experiment, but the finished product Has 
been managing editor in important city, written 
the editorials and handled all copy, both 
local and telegraphic. Metropolitan experience. 
References from employers Young enough 
for pep, old enough for judgment. Prefers 
eastern location. Address Box A-785, Epitor 
& PusLisner. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Tabloid Journalism 
Will net its American 
year, also the third 


Pioneer $300,000 this 
largest morning circula 
tion in the U. S Many of its economies and 
popular features can be duplicated in your 
newspaper. 

An editorial executive trained in tabloid and 


picterial journalism, also the Hearst School, 
will consider an attractive afternoon proposi 
tion. Interviews in New York or Chicago. 
Address A-801, Eprror & PuBLisHer. 


Editor Reporter 

Blocked by office politics seeks change. 
Box A-793, Epitor & PuBLISHER. 
Go-Get-It 

Reporter wants position on live 

references. *roven experience, 
school of journalism, Box A-770, 

& PuBLISHER. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Address 


daily. Best 
Graduate 
Care Epiror 














Managing Editor Wanted 

For an eastern morning newspaper. Must 
be a thorough news executive and have a long 
clean record of achievement translated into 
growing circulation. No other test will be 
considered. Address Box <A-784, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Newspaper Auditors 

Two thoroughly experienced newspaper 
auditors with extensive training in publishing 
office and accounting operation. As possess 
ing the proper qualifications will find an 
opportunity for satisfying their ambitions with 
unlimited development. In reply state full 
details of experience, age, salary desired, 
references and when available. All replies 
will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
Box A-796 care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Wanted 


Experienced man to solicit advertising, sub 
scriptions, and collect news for old-established 
weekly in most desirable community on Long 
Island. Position will be permanent and prof 
itable for party of old-fashioned adaptability 
and reliability. References required. Case, 
109 Main St., Flushing, L. I. 


Wanted 
By evening daily near New York, 


experienced 


reporter for church and school department 
and general news. Moderate salary. Unmarried 
man only. Address A-779, Epitor & Pup 
LISHER. 
Wanted 
Capable desk man and hand writer, one who 


can write editorials and news stories as_ oc- 
casion demands. Afternoon daily, city 11,000. 
Position permanent to satisfactory man. Ad- 
dress, Ledger, Canton, Il 

Business or Advertising Manager 

Successful new paper, city under fifty thou 
sand, desires business or advertising manager 
who can invest $5,000 or $10,000. Immediate 


connections. State full particulars in return 
wire. Box Number C-456. 


CENSOR FOR “NEWSIES” 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


Three Daily Papers and Police Heads 
Draw Up Code to End False 
“Extras,’’ Gambling and 
Other Evils 


(Special to Epitror & Pustisner) 


NE "W ORLEANS, Aug 7.—Newsboys 
of New Orleans, at the request of 
the newspapers, see many of their time- 
honored privileges curtailed. No more 
boarding of street cars, no more “craps” 
while waiting for an edition, no more 
“faking” the news to sell a paper! 

The newspapers asked the authorities 
to draw up a set of regulations. Here 
they are: 

“Rules and regulations agreed upon by the 
three New Orleans daily newspapers to be 
submitted to the city government, with request 
that the chief of police approve them, and 
assist the newspapers and the juvenile court 
in their enforcement. 

“(1) The chief of police shall be requested 
to detail a police officer, agreeable to the cir 
culation managers of the three newspapers, 
whose duty it shall be to assist in supervising 
the newsboys and distributing departments of 
the daily papers. This including the down 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 


classification. Cash with order. 
Publishers 
Only - weekly newspaper in_ rapidly growing 


town within hour’s ride of 
negotiate 


New York desire 
with practical printer with some capt 
tal interested establishing plant to print paper 
and handle large amount available job work. 
Good proposition for right man Box A-799, 
Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


town newsboys and the newsboys selling from 
sub-stations throughout the city 

*(2) This officer shall aid in enforcing very 
stringest regulations to prevent gambling or 
any other improper conduct in or around the 
offices of the three newspapers, and in or around 
their sub-stations 

“(3) The newspapers agree to prepare a 
list of names and addresses of all newsboys, 
with the written applications or endorsements 
of their parents or guardians A list of these 
shall be kept accessible to the officer, and at 
each of the newspaper offices and sub-stations 
It shall include the names of the boys and 
the applics ations from their parents to per- 
mit the boys to sell newspapers. 

“(4) The ne wspapers agree to abolish the 
practice of boys hopping street cars through- 
out the entire city, and the officer is to aid 
in the enforcement of this regulation 


“(5) Instructions are to be given, probihit 
ing newsboys from running across crowded 
streets to make sales to persons in passing 


autos or other vehicles. 

“(6) No boy under ten years of age will be 
permitted to sell newspapers, either with or 
without the request or consent of parent or 
guardian 

‘(7) The police officer is requested to aid 
newspapers in having boys abate all unneces- 
sary noise in the calling and selling of news 
papers, except in the case of 


bona-fide extra 
editions of the newspapers. 
#‘(8) Disciplinary measures shall be taken 
in the case of boys who mis-state the head- 


lines or contents of newspapers in selling them, 
or yelling or calling the paper ‘extra’ when it 
is a regular edition, or for faking the public 
in any manner whatsoever. 

“(9) The object of this request, made by the 
New Orleans daily newspapers to the city 
government, is to ask their aid in eliminating 
all immoral, incompetent or improper char 
acters who attempt to operate, or to pose 


as 
newsboys, 


for the purpose of preying upon, or 
annoying legitimate newsboys, or news-workers, 
and is to prohibit all bad, dangerous and an 
noying path on in the distribution of the New 
Orleans newspapers.” 





CIRCULATION NEWS AND 
NOTES 





Victor Adler, general circulation man 


ager of the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times 


and Sun, was a visitor in Springfield, 
Ohio, this*week. Mr. Adler was for 
merly circulation manager of the 


Springfield News. 

Henry Brown, formerly assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Detroit 
has become assistant ‘circulation 
ager of the Kansas City Post. 


Times, 
man 


The latest contest announced for the 
children’s page of the St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer Press gives juvenile artists a 
chance to win prizes for sketches of 
bits of natural scenery. 

Fifty-seven 
apolis News, 
diana towns, 


carriers of the 

from forty-seven In- 
were guests of the News 
at the recent speedway auto races. ‘The 
boys were winners of contests for new 


Indian- 


subscriptions that were held from 
March 1 to May 21 in the forty-seven 
towns. They were taken charge by 


city district men of the News over Sun- 
day and the next day were taken to the 
speedway in a special car. Practically 
the entire circulation staff of the News, 
including traveling representatives, 
helped entertain and care for the boys 
and their pictures appeared in the News 
next day. 

The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette recently 
introduced an innovation in the form of 
a free movie show at a down town thea- 
tre for children under 12 years old. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Mail and Em- 
pire is now conducting an advertising 
campaign for subscribers through a se- 


$15,000 


or less for first payment on a 
middle west daily or substantial 
weekly property. 
Might buy a controlling interest. 


newspaper 


Proposition W. H 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











PRESSES FOR SALE 
By virtue of recent consolidation, 
sions, or installation of larger 
Stereotype equipment included 


suspen 
machines. 
Immediate 


deliveries. All quotations f. o. b. shipping 
point. Inspection invited. 
8-pp. Goss Comet, with motor, 
chases, shafting, etc........... $4,500 
&-pp. Goss Clipper, stereotype 3,700 
12-pp. Cox nels motor chases, 
complete Aveeenecreegees 6,000 
on ee oe ee 7,500 
a en ae 6,000 
MVPS Vide cece need cou dewaika 8,150 
Pee GOON -aadkdatcdeeacwesat 18,000 
48-pp. Se ~nd en ee 12,000 
ed Information upon re 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS EXCHANGE, INC. 


Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
Carneal Bldg. Richmond, Virginia 








POSITION OF 


Business Manager 
OPEN 


THE POSITION OF BUSINESS 
MANAGER for a daily afternoon 
and Sunday morning newspaper 
of 30,000 circulation in a city of 
80,000 people Only 
afternoon field. 
Want a man of 
experience and proven efficiency 
who desires to enter a good field 
with the idea of permanency. 
Correspondence with applicant 
for the position will be held in 
strict confidence. Address Box 


A 747, Editor & Publisher. 


is open. 
paper in its 
Good salary. 











lected list of dailies. 
most part dwells on the 


diversified aspects of human 


Copy for the 
important and 
activity 


covered by its various departments. In 


other words it is 


per as a 


selling the 
newspaper, 


eleemosynary institution to be 


newspa- 
and not as an 
sup- 


ported because of its presumptive use- 


fulness to the community. A 
cant and welcome change 
line exhortations that 

the public from the 


vertising columns. 


used 


signifi- 
from the one- 
to greet 
billboards and ad- 


The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle is offering 
to its carriers a Ranger bicycle, valued 


at $60, to those 
scribers, One of the boys to win 
machine was Alfred Thomas Love 
16-year-old lad, 


unable to talk or hear. 


who secure 35 new sub- 


a 
a 








AA 
ee) 





**The Peak of Printing.’’ 


Offset Gravure 


Pictorial Supplements 


Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd Street New York 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Merchants report good 
business despite the gen- 
eral business depression. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 








123 


Local display advertisers used the 





exclusively in 


the afternoon field during 
July, because it covers all 
LOS ANGELES 
and goes into the homes with 
143,067 
daily average circulation, more than both 
its afternoon rivals combined, 
Representatives 
New York Chicago 


H. W. Moloney 


G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 


432 Marquette Bidg. 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 
This territory has factories that produce 
- $25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10,- 
L 000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published 


every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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HUNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


are always on the lookout for news and 
Epitor & PuBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
Address your contributions to the Huncu Epiror. When they appear clip 
them and mail them in and réceive payment by return mail. Unavailable 
hunches will not be returned. 

Watch the architects! New York about the same length and can be run 
newspapers have found the decorations side by side for five or six columns.— 
of a local church a mine of good news’ E. C. L. 
features during the past week. By acci a ae 
dent, a dollar sign was found in an ex Under the head, “This Sounds Good,” 
terior sculpture, matching a _ lover’s a western Ohio newspaper is printing 
knot, and further investigation disclosed stories of the re-opening of factories, 
that the architects had included in the settlement of strikes and like news 


that have 
regarded as religious 


research might find a 


number of figures 
not been generally 


symbols. A little 


friezes a 


similar story in your town.—R. T. 
7 * * 
The Portland (Me.) Herald during 
July, August and September, in co-op- 


eration with the Chamber of Commerce, 
theatres and merchants, 
ment whereby 
hotels receives a 
every 
rooms by 


has an arrange- 
guest in all the 
copy of the Herald 
morning. It is delivered at the 
bellboys at 5:30. The paper 
contains a special page devoted exclu- 


every 





WHEN YOUR HUNCH 
APPEARS 


Clip it and mail it to the 
Editor & Publisher with your 
name and address and a check 
for $1.00 will be sent to you 
immediately. 
not available for this page be- 


Hunches that are 


cause of previous publication or 
general use at the present time 
will not be returned. 











for tourists, with 
interest, automo- 


information 
time-tables, points of 
bile trips, ete.—W. J. 
eres 

The Boston Post during the hot 
weather found an interesting space filler 
which excited wide interest by having a 
feature article prepared on the subject, 
“How to keep a wife happy.” Prominent 
men and women were interviewed and 
gave their opinions which were read with 
interest as evinced by the letters that 
followed. This idea and its companion 
piece, “How to Keep a Husband Hap- 
py,” is good hunch for hot weather days 
when spot news is not too plentiful. It 


sively to 


keeps the paper alive and = snappy. 
J. H. G. 
* ok 
The next time some benefactor takes 


the wounded ex-service men of your city 
public health hospital on an excursion 
or picnic, get some good pictures of the 
boys on crutches, stretchers, ete. A good 
yurn can be built around the fact that 
although three years have passed since 


the war ended, they can still smile. All 
of them smile, no matter how badly 
wounded, you'll find.—E. C. L. 
x ok 
There are several drownings in the 


waters near every big city on Sundays 
and holidays in the summertime. Ordi- 
nary warnings are apt to go unheeded 
by swimmers. A _ forceful 
phasize swimming perils is to save up 
five or six short water accident stories 
and publish them in one shot, with a big 
head over all, something like this: “Six 
Reasons Why Bathers Should Be Care- 
ful Tomorrow.” The stories should be 


way to em- 


which indicates a break in the industrial 
jam.—R. F. 
* aw 
When are restaurant 
liberal in tipping? 


patrons most 
In the morning, after- 
noon or evening? Ask the bell-hop. At 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner? Ask the 
waiter. There’s a good feature hidden 
there —R. F. 
i oe 
An 

“beauty 
“ugliest 


entirely different angle on the 
contest” is being obtained in an 
man” contest. A weekly prize 
is presented to the man whose photo is 
selected as being the homeliest. Two or 
three photos are published each day, and 
you'd be surprised at the number of 
men who are proud of the fact that they 
are not good-locking.—L. M. R. 


* k 


The Piqua (Ohio) Call for some time 
has been running stories under the head 
“How I earned my first dollar,’ using 
the language of the person interviewed. 
Prominent citizens supplied a_ ready 
market for the column and it proved 
popular.—R. H. H. 

x *” ok 
Any 


some 


“electric 
idea of 


sign” dentist can give 
how notably stylish gold 
teeth have become of late among negroes 
and how many of them are having 
healthy teeth chipped to make room for 
a brazen crown or two. In New Orleans 
four times as much gold is being used 
for this ornamental purpose 
the war.—E. K. 

* £° # 


as before 


Why are the big “dummy clocks” on 
the main street always painted with the 
hands set at exactly twenty minutes past 
eight. Probably the present generation 
doesn’t know, but the local jeweler will 
explain that this was the hour at which 
President Lincoln was assassinated. 
There are a number of other traditions 
about this practice —E. K. 

xk * x 

Always a timely feature is to send a 
staff man into the harvest field for a day. 
It works him pretty hard, but he returns 
with a 


yarn which goes bully with the 
farmer and is read eagerly by city 
dwellers.—R. B. 


When everyone is crabbing about the 
heat send a feature writer into the fur- 
nace rooms of electric light plants and 
other factories where the temperature 
makes 100 in the shade seem cool. Dress 
up the yarn with 6-em cuts and it’s a 
knockout.—R. B. 

¥ * * 

Are there many robberies in your city ? 
Assign an observing reporter to go out 
and get held up. Let him tell of his ex- 
periences, his observations until he meets 
his bandit. The story will be watched 
with interest, particularly if the report 
tells of needed lights, drowsing police- 
men, dark passageways, scares, etc.— 


Nae Oe # 











FACTS OF INTEREST ABOUT 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Newark Population (1920 Census). 414,216 
Trade Area Population........ 1,000,000 
ee NEON ibd ck 0 o's wee 80% ° 336,205 
Weminle Tee ¢. ai» sedis so tn 316,200 
Families in trade area............ 204,301 
Employed in trade area........... 390,200 
Earned incomes last year. . .$433,608,000 
Per cent family incomes over $1, 800 28.39% 


Total bank deposits .............- $241,472,890 


Deposits per capita .....0sccseess $582.97 
(Average for whole U. S. is only $224.31) 
Real estate assessment ............ $534,640,74( 


ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER IN THIS 
PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 


Average daily circulation for July 


31,338 


Only 970 in the Country 
A. B. C. MEMBER 


NEWARK MORNING LEDGER 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc. # 


Publishers sctoabithen sentatives 








First Distribution—— 
Then Advertising 


3efore a line of advertising 
has appeared, the Mer- 
chandising Department of 
the Herald and [Examiner 
in numerous cases, has se- 
cured adequate distribution 
for manutacturers in the 
Chicago market. 
lf you are a manufac- 
turer write today for a 
complet2 exposition of 
our plan. A request 
obligates you in no way 
whatever. 


4ERALD&@EXAMINER 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








Nearly every person in Richmond reads 


te NEWS-LEADER 


The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond pz apers combine d. 

The News-Leaper’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

‘he sworn statements of 
mond papers show the News-Leaper has 
a daily circulation in Richmond which 
is more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor 

Foreign Representatives 
The Kelly-Smith Co., Kelly-Smith Co., 
Marbridge Building, Lytton Building, 
B’ way at 34th - Chicago, Il. 
New York Cit 
J. B. Keough, % andler Bldg., 


the Rich- 


Atlanta, Ga. 














NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 


World Building, NewYork. L 
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Pennsylvania 


—— 
— 











Commercially Pennsylvania offers everything one could ask for: 
and topping it all, Pennsylvania is a veritable Keystone state in 
prospects, purpose and push. 


Nineteen daily newspapers, published in twenty-five Pennsylvania 
cities, join in inviting National Manufacturers to invade this 
territory. They offer co-operation. They point to the work they 
are doing for local merchants and, through co-operative work 
between these merchants and daily newspapers, wonderfully 
pleasing results may be achieved. 


The demand for merchandise throughout Pennsylvania is persistent. 
Goods sell easily and every favorable advantage may be found in 
this tremendously productive territory National Advertisers giving 
intensive attention to Pennsylvania make great progress. 


These papers are intensive. 














Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 


lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
Allentown Call (M) Item..... (E) 32,561 .10 10 *Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
© Rad TED 0b vids ce weas (E) 23,556 .06 .06 DE Sveenctn genes (M&E) 23,143 .08 .08 
Bethlehem Globe ...........- (E) 7,764 .04 .04 POG City Dewsiek. 2... ccc: (M) 5,808 .04 .035 
*Chester Times and Republican Philadelphia Record ........ (M) 111,883 .25 .25 
(M&E) 15,110 .065 .05 Philadelphia Record ......... (S) 125,555 .30 .30 
Coatesville Record .........- (E) 5,429 .021 .021 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ........ (M) 57,521 .17 15 
Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,267 .0179 .0179 *Pittsburgh Dispatch ......... (S) 76,651 .22 18 
SPR ME Ga kk cso siee (E) 13,126 .05 .05 Pittston Gazette ............ (E) 3,847 .03 .025 
**Easton Free Press......... (E) 10,642 .05 .05 *Pottsville Republican ........ (E) 11,416 .055 .05 
*Erie Dispatch (M) Herald (E) Scranton Republican ........ (M) 31,190 .12 .10 
(M&E) 19,493 .065 .065 Scranton Times ............ (E) 35,904 .12 10 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald ........ (S) 18,738 .07 07 *Sharon Herald ...... grteeees (E) 4,942 .021  .021 
CHGS. FONE eck cede cicceece (E) 27,787 .08 .08 **Washington Observer & Reporter + 
Harrisburg Telegraph ....... (E) 34,445 .095 .095 (M&E) 14,849 .06 .05 
*Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 18,346 .05 .05 
Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1, 1921. 
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[f All Business Men 
ADVERTISED 














W H AT an awful confusion would be heaped upon the publishing 


business ! 

Because the vast majority of business men do not advertise, 
those- who do secure results which soon enable them to distance 
competitors. 

Industrial records show that there is a vastly larger percentage 
of failures among non-advertisers than advertisers. 

Not everything that is called advertising is advertising which 
sells the goods. 


Newspaper advertising offering seasonal goods at fair prices 
at certain definite stores will always move the goods. 


Our local retail shops prove this beyond a doubt. 


Our newspapers have not sold their product up to 10 per cent. 
efficiency because so few of them really understand the potential force 
of what they sell. 


Advertising is not an expense in the way non-advertisers look 
upon it, but it is paid for from the increased traffic which it creates. 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER 
MEMBER MEMBER 
A. B. C. 2 A. B. C. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
Special Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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